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The Shape of Things 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING ABOUT 
Stalin's letter to the A. P. corr Mo 1S 
the fact th he wre it. In t \ f { 1 and 
unceremon form he demanded bl hat the Allied 
powers | » to their obligatn {ont 

If Wil said in his second-front ! if 
Mos OM A | ied muilitary 1 ( | { 
ding Stalin has administered a prod which carries 
the force of a charge of dynamite. Where a diplomats 
note would have caused no more than a diplomatic rip- 


ple, this outspoken letter has produced an explosion 


For it amounts to an ultimatum from Stalin to the Allied 
leaders. He does not say that Russia will collapse if a 
second front is not opened this year. On the contrary, he 
insists that “the Soviet capacity of resisting the German 
brigands is in strength not less, if not greater, than the 
capa ity of fascist Germany .. . to secure for itself world 
domination.’ But he charges that the Allies have failed 
to give Russia effective aid “as compared with the aid 
which the Soviet Union is giving to the Allies by draw 
ing on itself the main force of the German fascists.’ No 
statesman, least of all the discreet Stalin, uses such 
guage in a public communication unless he has reached 
a point where he hopes rather than fcars to affront th 
governments he criticizes. In short, Stalin's letter indi 
cates that relations between the Soviet Union and its 
Western allies are dang« rously strained and that 


picion has taken the place of confidence 


i 


» 


WHAT THIS STATE OF AFFAIRS MIGHT LEAD 
to, we prefcr not to imagine. The chief thing to insist 


upon is that it must not be allowed to develort Por 


months Russia has been fighting alone but in full exp 
tation of relicf through the opening of a second front in 
the west. Even supplies from the Allics have fallen far 
short of the amounts promised. Now with winter at 
hand and Stalingrad still bearing the weight of attack on 
the long line, Russian patience and endurance are near an 
end. We don’t pretend that the British and Americans 


are solely at fault. Russia has proved a prickly ally and 


~*~ 


no 


has withheld much information important in making 
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major military decisions. But the final blame lies on 
those who promised and failed to fulfil their obligations 
rather than on those who have carried the full burden of 
rht. If the Western allies fail Russia now, the alli- 
ance itsclf is in danger; Russia cannot and will not fight 
indefinitely alone. This is clear, even though Stalin did 


not say so. What he did say is enough to show that the 


Allied generals cannot afford to sit back in their chairs 
iting how long the Russians can hold out with 
help. It is sufficient warning that th 1 front is t 
pt the Allies will have to pay to keep the weakened 


Russian armies in the field and the Soviet Unton in the 


United Nations. 


THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC HAS TAKEN A 
decided turn for the better as a result of the Australian 
victory north of Port Moresby and American occupation 
yf the Andreanof Islands in the Aleutians. The N 

Guinea triumph ts particularly encouraging because it 1s 
the first time in this war that a Japanese army offensive 


has been defeated and turned back by a United Nations 


ground force. It is possible that the Japanese may be 
forced to abandon their six-months-long effort to scize 
Port Moresby as a base for operations against Australlta, 
and will concentrate on the struggle for the Solomon 


Islands. Only meager information has been received 


from the Solomons during the past week, but it is appar- 
ent that the Japanese are continuing to harass the 


American positions at Tulagi and Guadalcanal from 


n ly established bases at Gizo and Rekata. Althou hy 
no hint of a further American offensive has appeared in 


official Communiqués, our positions at Tulagi can be con- 
sidered safe only when the Japanese are driven completcly 
ut of the Solomons. Occupation of the Andreanot 


Islands may be taken as an indication that the United 


States is preparing to expel the enemy from Kiska, Att 
and Agattu. In order to keep our perspective, we mi 
bear in mind that all of these operations are minor oncs. 


They are significant only if they are followed up by 


ittacks on important Japan se positions, 
»~ 
THE ARREST OF EDOUARD HERRIOT PUTS AN 


end to Laval’s policy of trying on the one hand to satisfy 
Germany and on the other to avoid antagonizing French 
opposition leaders. That he had to sacrifice Jews by the 
thousands and carry his traffic in slaves to the extre 
new compulsory-labor law never fazed him, But 


ld parliamentarian habits make it unpleasant for 


him to have to proceed against a man whose prestige 

ilready established when he himself first entered 
the Chamber of Deputies as a passionate Jacobin of the 
left. He tried to placate Herriot by sending him all kinds 
of private messages. They were reccived with the disdain 


that could be expe ted from the ironical old Mayor of 
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Lyons. Herriot’s arrest proves that the Pétain regime PRESID! 
cannot handle the present internal situation. Ey J |. B 
or hesitation on the part of Vichy to meet the the stor 
of Berlin is met by a tightening of the screws ~ fethan Mar 
French Gaulerters. And this in turn leads to , trea ed cl 
pressive measures against the French people, pated. Bes 
their irritation at every new concession to the i: the Presid 
is a dialectical process whose outcome can only fethe head 


two things—a revolutionary shake-up or the t Cun Ae WOM 
1 


tion of France. The arguments employed in t! 


lays by the Radio Legion, mouthpiece of Pi 


clique, show the desperate position of a eis prom 
whose only appeal to the nation is an attempt t of the thre 
French employers that by sending as many Fr “pe port that 

ers to Germany as possible they are contributing | irge the I 


share toward the ‘overthrow of Bolshevism 


1 mio offset h 


of Herriot has given the French people { 





leader in the struggle for liberation from a wil 
De Gaulle symbolizes the armed fight aga ndorscme 
vader, Herriot expresses the internal opp Nop trom the 
could the French people find a better leader repre KY LOCK EC 
sents all that is finest in the French tradition stake, kne 
neering 1 
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THE DEPORTATION FROM FRANCE OF SIXTY Bennett f 


or seventy thousand Jews is a mass demon even of tl 
Laval's impotence. The story of this vast hu: ty flocked to 
is told on another page of this issue. Mr. Mar ye denly pro 
himself a refugee fortunate enough to have t lt be offset b 
country, exposes the futility of hoping that lifedent’s lea 
these victims can come from any source inside rai Dean Alf 
Europe. For most of them hope has vanished; the | n that dit 
sands who have found the end of their weary t: 

freedom in cattle cars headed for the east ca ALTHOL 
saved, if at all, only through the final defeat of Hitler have beet 
But many thousands are still in France, awa theifm press has 
fate. If America had the courage of its prot 5 to a state 
would have rescued all the refugees in Fra: fora Manufacte 
Hitler sprung the trap. But such a program was not even crease. To 
considered. What our government did was to admig§ Board fig 
within the quota limits such ordinary refugees as meq creased fr 
all the regular requirements. And in addition it ed the fact tl 
a limited number of visas to particularly endat 1 ing less than | 
dividuals. Grudgingly, slowly, the visas were dealt oufj worked, t 
to a few carefully selected anti-fascists. Those rescue WLB has 
were the few; those left behind the many. Of t@tics in suc 


political fighters against Hitler for whom visas Wet sons meat 


< 


requested, about 5,000 are left stranded i: Frat charge tha 
awaiting deportation and almost certain death. Some of plete” bec 
these could still be saved if, for once, in the face of aM less than 


+ 


atrocity against which Secretary Hull himself has o"@WLB has 
terly protested, the State Department were willing one shift. 
slice through the red tape and get these men and wOMHAH Davis. 
out. With visas for America they could still reach by the Pr 
With money from America they could still get | 
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\LTHOUGH STRIKES IN WAR INDUSTRI 


ident, as the American Labor Party po ‘ 
1 of Democratic Party. His silc ( 
J York campaign would have damaged the | 5 
elsewhere in the country at a momen n 
a Repub! 1 an Congress is not to be tak 
His promise to vote for Bennett as ‘‘the best qualified 
f hree candidates was the faintest indication of sup 
t | could de ently ze aw 


ay with. He did not 


s election, he carefully avoided 


' , r \ } } 
ith the New Deal, and he said noth 


convention proj hecy that Bennett could 


Party taken the President's 


face value and withdrawn Dean Alfange 


k would assuredly have 


be the withdrawal from 
er anti-Roosevelt Democrats and 
VU had 


ehard Republican isolationists wh 
preference to a Dewey gone sud- 


these minor defections will 


Pr Lal.) 
ropapi\ 


Deal voters who will follow the Presi- 


LaGuardia’s timely support of 


will be no stam; 


ate that there 
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Sf 


ive been comparatively rare since Pearl Harbor, the 


ress nas f[ 
i St 


Manut 


ently 


atement issued by the National 


nsiderable amount of space 


Association 


viven a Cc 


turers charging that such strikes are on the in- 


rea lo support its charge the N. A. M. cites War Labor 


] 
ru » Snow 


Nn one 
, 
1, th 
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LB ha id 
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id a W 
f f ole 
MNngit 


r that the WLB igures are 
nloty ] } 
< because they do not t 


than twenty 


Wy] B 


} 
‘ aa + 
ny that 


strikes in war industries 
in January rt fri 


lost by strikes in July represented 


to 222 in July. Ay 


per cent of the total man-h 
A. M. neglects to point ou that 


base of its strike sta 


ay as to make month-to-month compari- 


ss. The ociation even goes so far te 
“unquestional ly incom- 
ake into account strikes of 


four hours. Actually, since April the 


has been including strikes that lasted as long as 


hift. Denials of the N. A. M. charges by William 


H. Davis, chairman of the War Labor Board, and even 





the 









President himself 


Space than was given to the original charges. Fig- 


have received far less news- 
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Toward Total Economic 
Mobilization 


E HAD better resist the temptation to consider 
the President's order ‘providing for the stab:li- 
zation of the national economy” a final solution of the 
inflation problem. Drastic as it is in some respects, it 
is really no more than a springboard from which we 
ist make up our minds to dive into the rough and 
hilly waters of total economic mobilization. The con- 
trols instituted by the order will not operate by them- 
elves; to be effective they will have to be supplement 1 
by measures subjecting industry, labor, and agriculture 
to a high degree of regimentation. 

The section of the order affecting wages and salaries 
is being criticized in some quarters as letting labor ott 
oo lightly. Actually it has plenty of teeth. For if on the 
one hand it specifically continues to encourage collec- 
tive bargaining, on the other hand it subjects the results 
of that bargaining, so far as wages are concerned, to the 

of the War Labor Board and, in the case of a wage 
increase ne iting a change in a price ceiling, to that 
of the Price Administrator. There are, it is true, a num- 
ber of “escape clauses’’ making possible a rise in wage 


rates above the September 15 level in order to correct 


i 


“inequities” or “to aid in the effective prosecution of 
oe L- +} 

the war.’’ Some such provision was necessary to check the 

drift of men from essential but comparatively poorly 


paid occupations such as copper mining to those offcr- 


ing greater attractions 

It is doubtful, however, that the man-power problems 
caused by the natural tendency of workers to seck the 
most remunerative employment can be cured simply by 
tinkering with wage differentials. In the very near fu- 
ture we shall probably be forced to freeze men to their 
jobs in the most vital industries, including agriculture, 
in order to avoid a hopeless lack of balance in war pro- 
luction. This is one of the problems that will confront 
the new Economic Stabilization Board, and in view of 
this, the omission from its membership of the head 


of the War Manpower Commission scems a strange 


¢ limitation of farm prices rea hed by Coneress last 
cK, If May seem more lenient toward agriculture than 
the circumstances warrant. Farm interests, however, re- 
ceived a shock when they read the provision directing 
the deduction from parity prices of various government 
cash paym« nts to farmers. This tends to offset the effect 
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of the addition of farm labor costs as a factor in 
lating parity prices. 

It would be dangerous to assume that mere 
farm prices will insure stabilization of the « 
gether with an adequate supply of for 
sclves and our allies. The sunshifie speeches 
certainty of abundance that were fashionable 
months back have now been replaced by omi: 
of food shortages. Secretary of Agriculture 
warned the other day that we must conserve | 
abundant harvest or face hunger later on. S$ 
farm equipment, fertilizer, and above all of 
decrease production of some vital crops. The P: 
order will permit, in such cases, the raising of t! 
price or the use of subsidies to stimulate output. 

These measures, however, may prove to 
cient. Mr. Wickard and other Administration 
have hinted strongly in recent weeks tha 
regimentation of agriculture is inevitable. ‘I 
that farm production will have to be planned 
ance with national needs rather than in accord 
the individual farmer's notion of what are 
profitable and convenien crops to grow. W 
sources that can be devoted to food production 1 
it would be absurd to add to superabundant wl 
when the same acreage might be turned to 
Speaking in Mississippi on October 3, Mr. Wi 
an audience of farmers that ‘‘our only hope” of 
our food budget lies “in harnessing all of ou 
to the task of producing only the farm produ 
are absolutely essential. It is a hard way 
fight a global war by taking it easy.” 

Victory demands concentration on vital 
the surrender of superfluities, and that means 
element of choice has to be restricted for busi 
farmer, worker, and consumer just as it is for the 
or sailor. We have a long way stili to go before 
slimmed down to the austere standards of Briti 
economy, but the President's stabilization order is 


forward in that direction. 


Murray of Montana 


NE of the paradoxes of the current Congr 


dk 


N 


| 
} 


Tae 


campaign is the attack being made by the Repu 

lican State Committee of Montana upon Senator James 
E. Murray. Although Senator Murray, as chairman of 
the Senate Small Business Committee and father of the 
Smaller War Plants Act, has done more for small bust 
ness than any other man in the Senate, he is being 

tacked for failure to help it. The piquant detail is that in 
Montana the Republican State Committee 1s synonymous 


with that stalwart friend of small enterprise, the Ana- 


conda C ypper Company. 
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failure to utilize small manufacturing estab- to local industrial cooperatiy 
to the fullest capacity but also on the plight Certain Chungking officials have long opposed Alley’s 


f t mall retailer and distributor 1n the war. Thou- policies on the ground that the entire Chinese economy 


f these may soon have to shut up shop. Several should be centralized under government control. But 
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, ? ’ 
n ever before under the domination of : t 1 month ago a veteran Chinese politician, Cl Hsiang 
poles. shien, formerly mayor of Hangchow, w installed as 
secretary-general of the C. I. C., and tanding commit- 


la 7 . y ‘ tee was established of men who have had little, if any- 

ay a + ‘ATP rit! - oa 4 ¢ ct "Th y ; P 

The Chinese Cooperatives hing, to do with om 3.4 4 ; Ie Pa This commi ( 

F has ruled that all funds should be sent to it in the future 

HIS month marks the fourth anniversary of the instead of being distributed through the long-establish 
organization of the Chinese Industrial Cooperati International Committee. 


cooperatives, which have been widely publicized This development is particularly disquieting because 


this country through the writings of Edgar Snow, were we, along with many other Americans, had come to 1 


irgely the creation of one man, Rewi Alley, a New gard the C. I. C. as a symbol of growing democracy tin 
4eulander who was a factory inspector in Shanghai be- China. W have tended to <« erlook the fact th tin 
sm iore the w ur. When the Japanese oc upied all the main Chinese government, owing to the str ‘ 

lustrial sections of the country, thus apparently de- was NOt I f particularly democrati 


egpuving China of the basic supplies needed for carrying we have hoped that the experience in practical d 


war, Alley conceived the idea of starting small gained in the cooperatives would Jay the { 


] ' rr 


tries throughout the interior of China, utilizing th broader popular rule after the wa 
d labor of the refugees who had fled the coastal Not all of the politics or the passion for centralization 
smcties. In the absence of capital these industries were which haras the C. I. C. is Chinese. For months th 
nized on a cooperative basis, and they have been ex- United China Relief, which acts as a coordi: 1 agency 


taordinarily successful. In a short time they were num- for the collection of relicf funds for China, has been 





334 
secking to gain control of the distribution as well as tl 
collection of the funds for the industrial cooperatives. It 
is possible that this effort may have influenced Chung- 
king in its decision to reorganize the C. 1. C. We prefer 
to think that no ulterior political motives, either here or 
in China, are involved, but the best proof of their ab- 
nce would be the cessation of all efforts by outsiders 
to control a movement which has been outstandingly 


essful under its established local leadership. 


Fiitler Prepares to Dig In 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
[> A world of war even the words of a conqueror are 


quickly buried by events. Hitler's speech was made, 


liscussed. and almost forgotten before 


the week-end. 
[oo generally, in my opinion, it was dismissed as an 
idmission of weakness: Mr. Hull, for instance, referred 


to the speech as “quite a comedown,”” and said Hitler 


le for still 


vas evidently ‘desperately preparing his peop 
rreater hardships.’ Editorial writers found in it an ad- 
nission that Germany was stopped, that the great offen- 
sive was over, at least on important fronts. Hitler, they 
pointed out, had re ognized the fact that another horri- 
fying Russian winter must be endured, and they con- 
trasted this with his boast a year ago that Russia was 
ilready defeated: at last on the defensive, he was forced 
to look for words to make a prospective stalemate sound 
like an imminent victory. 

This interpretation 1s almost true. But it conceals an 
important and disconcerting fact whi h we dare not pass 
over. Hitler is not merely on the defensive. He is a 
conqueror on the defensive. What he must defend is 
his territorial gains, his successful aggressions. When he 
sneers at Allied propagandists who belittle a thousand 
kilometers of soil overrun by the German army while 
making victories out of minor successes on their own 
ide, he scores a legitimate point. Hitler has conquered 
Europe from the Atlantic to the Volga. He must ob- 


} 
viously defend his spoils, from both inside and outside 


attack. He must consolidate his gains before he grabs 
for more. And so he prepares to resist blows and to 
suppress revolt and to exploit conquered land and mines 
ind factories. This Géring promised, as well as Hitler. 
{! don't deny that it is better to have Hitler on the 
defensive than to watch his armies roll across the face of 
Europe. But none of us should fool ourselves with the 
idea that his role is comparable with the defensive ro! 
played so far by the Allies. Our side has fought with 
nothing to lose but its own possessions, no { lace to 4 
treat but across its own soil. And we have lost and 


retreated. 


Hitler's announcement that the Nazi regime will now 
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begin to organize its conquests should be tal 

challenge rather than a consolation. His army : 

halt. So it must be forced to keep on marchi: 

where it stands. He plans to exploit the territor 

conquered, “‘to link it with the nutrition of our 

and the obtaining of raw materials for the maint: 

of all Europe.”’ So he must be robbed of the 

his victory by intensified guerrilla fighting and 

He needs to end resistance. So resistance must | 

ened into full revolt. And implicit in his who 

is Hitler’s need for peace, since peace is the 

defense for a conqueror gorged with the spo 

only with peace can he really concentrate on 

job of digestion. So he must be given war; and we t 

be forearmed against his coming peace offer 
This is all evident enough. But it ren 

accomplished. The Russians will certainly do their 

to prevent Hitler’s army from digging in for t 

but whether they can find the strength to 

largely depend on the help they get from the 

out a second front in Europe, Russia may be for 

accept what Hitler wants—a stalemate in the east 
Even more certainly they will resist any 

exploit and carry off the resources of their lost | 

matter what happens on the front, Russian wor! 

peasants can be counted upon to fight on savag 

Hitler's plans for organizing Europe as a whol 

be blocked if Opposition is intensified thr 

occupied countries. Again this may depend 


opening of a western front. The resistance of 


/ 


women who would rather fight alone than accept 
will not suffice to wreck Hitler’s plans. An Alli 
sion of Europe is a prerequisite of successful res 
As for peace, it may present itself in many 
Already the Poles report that Hitler has twice atte 
to make overtures to them. The next effort 


oe 


directed to Russia, especially if Hitler succeeds 
lizing the eastern front. That the possibility of a 
move has been considered in Berlin is ind: 
commentary in the Political War section of 
on one of Goebbels’s more striking recent ar 
“pawn theory’’ is a strategy designed for 
peacemaking as Hitler obviously has in mind. H 
quests become pawns in the maneuvers for a 1 
peace. As our writer says, the theory is a sul 
total victory. But it must also be recognized 
incompatible with defeat. A defeated power ! 
gorge its conquests. Only a power that still has sts 
to fight can use them as trading pieces. 

Hitler on the defensive is merely Hitler 
tactics to accomplish the purposes his vict 
forced upon him. Only a powerful offensive 
as well as military—timed to hit before his d 
aims have been achieved, can break Hitlers h 


Europe. It may be our only chance. 
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October 10, 1942 


[Mr. Powell was repatriated two months ago and 

brought home on the Gripsholm suffering from gan- 

ne which has cost him the greater part of both feet. 

He is now recovering in a New York hospital, where he 
} j 4 } J J 

the following close-up of the methods and men- 


, , 
ot bis Japane Se daile rs. } 


N THE morning of December 20, 1941, almost 


two weeks after Pearl Harbor, half a dozen 





Japanese | lain-clothes men came to my room in 
S thai’s Hotel Metropole. This was no surprise, as 
of the China Weekly Revieu 


h I had edited for years, had already been 


and the China 
by the Japanese, and I knew they had old scores 
with me. 


After the gendarmes had searched the room and 


my papers into a suitcase, I was asked to go 

m to police headquarters for questioning. The 

cr was cold, and had I known what was in store 

I would not have gone off in thin socks and a 
vercoat. 

The gendarmes drove me to a large apartment build- 

n as the Bridge House, 


turned into a prison. While I was being « 


which the Japanese had 


1 in an upstairs office, several other Americans and 
were brought in. Everything I had in my pockets 
And I was 


to keep only one handkerchief. History records 


n from me, also my tie and belt. 


prisoners for whom ties, belts, or handkerchiefs 


i 


} 


1 together meant escape from their sufferings— 


Then I was taken to the ground floor aad shoved into 
vhich was to be my home for the next two 
and which was to make me a cripple for the 

my life. About thirty people were crowded into 
cighteen feet by twelve. They sat in packed rows 

floor. Most of them were Chinese, but among 

was Rudolph Mayer, brother of the Hollywood 

pr r. Mayer asked some of the Chinese to squeeze 
nd I got a seat in the corner, where I could Jean 

rainst the wall. This was better than sitting 

| up in the middle of the room. Mayer laughed 

1 told me that my place had belonged to a Korean 


had died there of blood poisoning only the night 





Soon I was taken upstairs to be questioned again. 





igh an inte rpreter an officer cross-examined me on 





Prisoner of the Japanese 


BY J. B. POWELL 


my life history, especially the twenty-five years I had 
spent in China. This was the first of many grillings. 
They took place two or three times a week, often late 
at night, during the two months I was in Bridge House. 
Repeatedly the Japanese tried to force from me admis- 
sions that would connect me with the activities of 
American or British military intelligence. I was told 
papers had been found proving I had been paid $85,000 
(Chinese) by our naval attaché, which was absurd. 

My answers were taken down in Japanese on big 
sheets of paper, then folded into a sort of book the last 
page of which I was told to sign and fingerprint. I 
always asked the officer to summarize what he had writ- 
ten, and caught him in a number of deliberate falsifica- 
tions. It would have been easy for him to make up some 
nfcssion and insert it in the sheets that preceded 
my signature. 

The examining officers were often insulting and arro- 
gant, but I was never beaten. Compared with the silence, 
monotony, and filth of the cell to which I was returned 
each time, these arguments with officials were not un- 
pleasant. 

The ground-floor space that had once been shops in 
Bridge House was now a series of built-in cells separated 
from the apartments’ walls by long narrow corridors. 
Into a dozen cells about five hundred men and women 
were jammed like sardines. On two sides of my cell were 
rows of thick wooden poles about two inches apart— 
twenty-five poles on one side, seventeen on the other; 
I think I must have counted them at least a million 
times. 

All day and all night we sat on the hard wooden floor. 
We were terribly cold in our stocking feet. Our shoes 
had been taken from us, Japanese fashion, and stacked 
in the corridor outside. We were ordered to sit in regu- 
lar rows with our knees drawn up, in order to pack more 
prisoners in and make counting them easier for the 
guards. Often there were so many people in the ccll 
that some of them had to stand up. 

We were forbidden to talk. If one man disobeyed that 
or some other rule, all of us in the cell were punished 
by being ordered to sit on our feet with our heads 
bowed. The Japanese learn to do this from childhood— 
which may explain why so many Japanese women are 
bowlegged—but for Europeans and Chinese it ts torture. 
Some of the people in my cell, after sitting on their feet 
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for a few hours, were anable to walk for several days 


afterward. And we had to sit facing toward Tokyo. So 


we « 1 this punishment the “New Order Kneeling 
Postur 

It was impossible to keep the Chinese from talking, 
nd the guards often caught them at it. When this hap- 


pened, the offending persons were beaten. In fact, the 
Chinese prisoners were beaten continually. All through 
the night we could hear, from other cells, the screams 
poor wretch being punished for a real or fancied 
violation of the rules. A Chinese trusty who was caught 
muggling in cigarettes was beaten so badly that he could 
not stand up for a weck. Later he developed beri-beri 
ind died in my cell. Another Chinese on whom some 
money had been found was taken out into the corridor 
and beaten until his face was a pulp and the guard's 
yard-long club only a splintered stump. I counted eighty- 
five blows. 

No European was beaten that I know of. But once a 
friend managed to send me a thermos bottle of tea. I 
had only begun to drink it when the guard demanded 
the bottle back. I gulped as much as I could and passed 
it along to him. He ordered me to come up close to the 
hole in the door through which our food was given to 


us, reached in, and slapped my face hard. 


Shanghai winters are cold, and there was no heat in 
the Bridge House. At about nine every night the guards 
brought us blankets, though never enough to go round. 
So there was always a fight for them. When it had 
quieted down, there would be groups of two to six 
prisoners who by huddling close together were able to 
cover themselves with one blanket. In the morning the 
blankets were taken away again. On some cold nights 
none were given out at all. 

Our day began with the collection of the blankets. 
The next event was the dragging sound we heard down 
the corridor which meant that breakfast was coming our 

iy. It was rice, distributed among us in bowls. We 
passed them round the cell in rotation. And this morn- 
ing rice was good-—-warm and well salted. At noon and 
vening we had rice again, but it was cold and 
ind evidently had stood a long time. Sometimes 


there were bits of herring in it—mostly the heads. Our 


itest torment was thirst. Though we were given tea 


every day » wretched that it was probably brewed 
Pros 1 lea we were never given water, and not 
or felt that we had had enough to drink. 

The poor Chinese prisoners rioted several times be- 
cause they were not allowed to receive any food from 
their friends outside. We foreigners were luckier, 
though the | panese W suld not Iet canned goods into 
the building and, as we found out later, often helped 


But we could not eat 


} ] } . 
themscives to what was nt to 1 


ler the cyes of the starving 
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Chinese, and many’s the time I divided my sand 
with them. 

Worse even than the endless rice and thirst 
monotony, or the days and nights of cramp 
shoulder to shoulder with nothing to do, was the 
ing filth of the place. We could never wash 
the rare occasions when we were taken out. | 
months I had only three or four baths. The 
facilities were unspeakable. The cell, jammed v 
twenty-five to forty people, was served by a si 


box in the corner in full view of the whole roo: 


learned the Japanese word for it—beujo. The / 


emptied once a day from the outside, by a door 
was kept locked lest some undersized, half-craz 


oner should try to crawl out to liberty through 
tually we got used to the stench. But one thi: 
“foreigners” could never get used to. There were 
several women in the cell. To make a screen for t 
we would stand round the bexjo with our backs t 
A number of the men in our cell were suffering 
venereal disease in its most repulsive forms. Th 


nese gave them medical treatment openly, in the : 
of the crowd, before the eyes of men and women : 
Only the most advanced and disgusting cases 
treated. 

Frequently the Chinese women in our cell wer 
out for questioning. I never knew what happe: 
often they would come back battered, bleeding 
sobbing quietly on the cold, filthy floor. 

One of the European women was a Russian. Pr 
because she had been suddenly deprived of drug 
screamed hysterically most of the night and wa 
taken away. 

The great majority of prisoners were Chin 
stayed with us only a few days; some had been tl 
long they had forgotten the charge against them. 7 
was a boy of fifteen, accused of gun-running 
guerrillas. There were students, accused of vari 
fenses against the Japanese. And to my surpri 
were many Japanese prisoners among us too 
hauled up for drunkenness, former employces of 
firms from whom the police were trying to get in! 
tion. They were treated no better than the r 
I saw a gendarme beat a Japanese soldier senseless. O 
of my cell mates was a retired British army offi 
suffered hideously from boils. I shall never forget 
all through one long night he kept reciting, 
over again, the Lord’s Prayer. 

The filth was such in our germ-laden surt 
that there was an epidemic of boils. As a rule 


anese paid no attention to pleas for treatment, | 


ty 


sionally a medical attendant would bore in 
with a pair of pliers. The treatment was worse | 
disease. Standard Japan se medical service cons! 


{ 
al 


aspirin and mercurochrome. We got aspirin 
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Periodically a Japanese nurse would 
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rcurochrome did no good. After 
of pleading for treatment I was taken upstairs 
| 


, 
I Without using any anaestnetic, the 


litary doctor trimmed all the skin off my 





r of scissors. Then mercurochrome was 
} 
m¢ Was CUI ! 
x to do! it—or | | facing Tokyo 
ur wocs or talk in low voices when 
Y rd W O14 Oi earshot Occasionally 
1 Start \ ra gan put it did not § 
re not allowed anything to read. On 
| rcfugee newspaper, print d in Ger 
| i cea 1e food. It 
il as Wrapping for some food. It was 
rly it was looked at even by those who 
(5 nN 
( lly in fine weather—perhaps a dozen times 
stay—small groups of us were taken out to 


ird for a bricf walk or Japanese army calis- 
In this courtyard were cages in which the Jap- 
t their trained police dogs. We would stop and 
ls with the dogs, take their paws and shake 
th them. The dogs seemed to like us better than 

heir Jap masters. 
1 we had nothing to do. This is not quite true. 
were busy many hours of the day hunting the 
which often had not been changed 
1 for months. This louse hunt began in the 
ifter breakfast. Often we kept score. Rudolph 


lly won—with anywhere from sixty to one 


We foreigners couldn't eat the cold, soggy 
rice, so we traded it to the Chinese in exchange 


a bow] of rice for 


free undershirt. To this day I cannot under- 


rvices as expert delousers 


1 


hy typhus did not go through Bridge House like 


long after I was put in prison my fect began to 
ecially the heels. I thought this was not surpris- 


1 


r squatting shocless on a cold hardwood floor. 
pain got so bad that soon I was unable to put 


var 


when taken out for exercise or upstairs for 


Since there was nothing one could see, th¢ 
doctor only laughed at me. Only once did I 
the nurse to paint my heels with disinfectant, 


course did no good. 


On February 26 I was taken from the Bridge House 


; 


1 with seven other foreigners transferred to the new 





at Kiangwan outside the city. We were given a 
and told 





haircut and a shave my first in two months 











cst 

I 

kK ra 1 of sc f Mi vas about 
five | There was no bed id as the building was 

( till d I sutfered ft 
lying ont { r. Hi h up on one wall v i 

window, | it I had not the strength to chin my- 

self on the ledge nor could I jump high enough to look 
out through it. 


a4 


Conditions were a little better at Kiangwan. There 


‘ } . a a 
Was Sscaweed with the rice, the tca was more drinkabie, 
,1 , ; , 
ee mMmof;f i ¢ i from tl ( 1a iid l Lily 
. — , ie 
it arrived frozen and I had by this time very litt] app 
it¢ When the weather was good, we were taken Out to 
+} by ot ly ni { . r tis ; ret} nm } ’ 
the Dath Nouse, and sat four or five of us together 1n | 1’ 
OT | watt We wet also given tooth brushes, 
which hung on a rack labeled with our names. As the 
; tt > } | — 
1 were written in Japanese, the tooth brushes soon 
Daas 
} ’ } , + \ ] 
became scrambled, but we were past caring. We could 


ommunicate with each other by 


but never worked out a code any farther than the di 


knocking on the walls, 


dot-dot-dash of V for victory. Sitting alone in my cell 


I made up an endless poem about the Japanese, but I 
have forgotten most of the stanzas. 

My cell of course had the familiar stinking bewjo in 
one corner. After a week in Kiangwan my feet were in 
such bad shape that I could only get to it by rolling 
along the floor. 

I complained to the guard about my feet every chance 
[ got. After about three wecks a couple of Japanese 
military doctors came in to look at me and gave me a 
hypodermic. My feet had definitely turned purple. 

A month after I was taken to Kiangwan I was taken 
out again, on a stretcher, and driven to the Shanghai 
General Hospital, where my friend Dr. W. H. Gardiner 
took care of me and I was tended by French Franciscan 
nuns. My feet had literally rotted away, and were so 
numb that an anaesthetic was used only once. Amputa- 
tion was made easier by a bone dropping out here, a toe 

rumbling off there. I had four transfusions. 

The Japanese were constantly coming in to photo- 
graph me. I told them to take a picture of my feet, 
amputated close to the heel, but they refused. For these 
pictures they made 
only skin and bone. Dr. Gardiner told me I looked like 
King Tut, 


wouldn't quite close around my teeth. 


me cover up my hands, which were 


with the skin on my face so tight that it 


In June, thanks to pressure from friends and news- 
papermen in America, I was allowed to leave, along with 
other Americans exchanged for Japanese held in this 
country. 

Another ten days in Japanese prisons, says my doctor, 
and I would not be here to tell this tale of the filth, 
stupidity, and inhumanity meted out by our enemies to 
those unlucky enough to get into their clutches. 


4 
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BY I. F. STONE 


Or tober 4 


AM not one of Justice Byrnes’s most fervent ad- 


Washington, 


mirers and remember him chiefly in connection with 
editorials I used to write demanding that, as chairman 
of the Senate’s Audit and Control Committee, he stop 


trying to choke off the La Follette investigation. But | 


am inclined to think that the President made a good 


womting Byrnes as Director of Econom: 


Stabilization. The job is a difficult 


hye . ' rt 
choice in ap} 
one and requircs 

] +} - 
stepping on many people's toes. A mi Idle-of-the-roader 


was needed, a man acceptable to an overwhelming 
majority of the people. Byrnes is an able man; his record 
on the court, as it was in Congress, has been a mixed 
on far from reactionary, though hardly to be termed 
liberal. In Congress he supported the President in the 
court fight, and on the court he wrote the decision in the 
N NV y 


etcering statute was not intended to apply to labor-union 


rk teamsters’ case, holding that the anti-rack- 


Ihe President's executive order seems wisely 
flexible, especially as regards wages. Much will depend 
on the way Byrnes trics to administer it, and he deserves 


' 


the cooperation and forbearance of all sections of the 


community in his new task. 


Line | COTps 18 u mous in is O nion ot tne 
| | | 
President's attitude on his return from his tour of pro- 
, | ] - | 

duction. Mr. Roosevelt has | 1 understandably reset 
ful in the | t of the treat: it acco! { him by | irt « 
a 8 p! but hat he 10 | on nis I rt V\ s f 
merely annoyance with the i-N Dealers—the ['r 


Kents, David Lawrences, and Mark Sullivans—but lly 


criticism whatever. This was clear in his 1 


with any 
; on Convress. He mentioned the price bill only in 


to a question The criticism the President him- 


f volunteered was that Coneress was hurting the war 
things involving military or tech 
lainable to a lay mind. 1] 


reference to investivating committees 


and Bone, and with all d 


, 
! t to Mr. Roose It, it was dangerous nonsen 
J brass hats who thought Russia would not iast a 
' 
I th f-a-ycar men who sup} 1 that we had 
of aluminum capacity, the chemists who forgot 
’ 
What their ci mentary textbooks on orvank ch mist! 


ibout rubl | } i 


er from alcohol hould not De cx- 


empted from the curiosity and common sense of r pr 


i 
sentatives of the | ’} in Congress. The best example of 
: : 
the mee | for constant investi | and ( | , is t 





ease with which they deceived the President 

February, 1941, when he said talk of a steel 
“a deliberate lie.” 
of War Patterson and Admiral Land, as both | 


was At that very time Under § 
fied, were worried over shortages of structural 
steel plate. Let Mr. Roosevelt blush that off. Let 


1 


remember that he did not think the technicali 
stitutional law too difficult for the people's co: 
sion when he wanted to fight the Supreme ¢ 
echnicalities of production and military sup} 
more difficult, and no less important to our 
destinies. We need niore, not less, democratic 


of them. 


One often hears it said by those third- and fi 
officials to whom the President referred so di 
that the White House sometimes seems poorly 
on what is actually going on. This was evi 
spring when Mr. Roosevelt issued a statement 
production quotas were so far ahead of sch 
schedules would be revised upward. At that very 
the weekly confidential WPB production reports 
and no newspaperman dared print, several basi 
tion quotas were sagging badly. Some of them 
sagging. I can find no official who thinks t! 
reaching 94 to 95 per cent of our goals or who 
that, as Mr. R 
ciable shortage of aluminum at the present tim 


thinks the 


sosevelt said, there scems to be : 


paperman here President's victory 


message meant that he wanted a 


tOUdu 


I 
60.000 pl ines a month by December rather tl 
planes this year. Statements of this kind reff 
President's dislike for hearing unpleasant thi 
the men around him, (2) the fact that for th 
and for reasons of their own prestige these m 
put their work in as optimistic a light as p 
(3) that he doesn’t like to be too candid al 
which reflect upon his own capacity as President 
This explains his sudden outburst of pique 01 
speeches by Elmer Davis, General Somervell, 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Ralph K. Bard 
stressed our shortcomings and struck a note of 
ing realism and warning. All these speeches wet 
by the Office of War Information under Elmer D 
wise policy of giving the public more truth and | 


The people who grected the President with d 


warmth and affection during his tour seemed to lik 
| 


} ‘ ’ { : he » ce J nd tcie 
specches, judging from the response by mail and ¢ 
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audiences before 
were given. The American people are adults; 
g to be built up 
1 of false information given in the Associated 
h from Detroit on the President's visit. The 
Willow Run, the A. P. said, “saw sheet 

m going into one end of quarter-mile-long as- 
lines and four-motored B-24 bombers ready to fly 
other.” The President passed this dispatch 

his press conference that Willow Run was not 


' 
luction, though nearly ready to go 


I sav a special word of praise for one of the men 


i 





criticized? A year ago in PM I attacked 





mak 1 i DOr rece l | i ri ic 
ad 1 i} } With } [ pe! rf i ( «Ts 
Johnstown ( C17 Cao Albiadadi’ 14 i” 

¢ DANKE [rol Chi ‘ i d | Wil 2) ad 
l 1 t& I t! } I Ol becn 1 d 
>| th Is ¢ tid vely Cas) { has brourcht 
about a new atmosphere of confidence and cooperation 
between the Navy Department and the very unions 
which were bitterly critical of him a year ». When 


;, , 9 , oe 
more people of such widely different backgrounds and 
interests learn to work toyether tor the good otf our 


ountry, we shall be on the road to victory. My hat is off 


A fier Stalingrac 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


S THE bloodiest struggle in history reaches a climax 
ut Stalingrad, the time has come for a careful 
1ation of the position of the United Nations, 

cially of Russia, in the fourth year of the war. 
(he fighting on the Russian front has been enormous}; 
[he w 

tion rather than movement through the deliberate 


ar in the east has long since become one 


choice of retreat rather than annihilation when 
| objectives were involved. This has forced 
‘to fight an immensely costly series of engagements 
nd of long lines of communication. And th 
of the country has made the destruction of the 
army the only possibility for a knockout blow. 
tive, sedulously sought by Hitler along an 
front in 1941, has scarcely been attempted in 
lhe Germans have tried instead to defeat Russia 
by occupying its territory and depriving it of 
n raw materials. 

1 military and industrial attrition the Wehr 
been very successful. About one-half of 
ropean Russia has now been occupied, and while this 
is only about one-sixteenth of the entire Soviet 
it includes the more important industrial and 
tural areas. A third of the population, a third of 
food supply, two-thirds of the coal, iron, and steel, 
merous important centers of industry are in Ger- 
man hands. Others are gravely threatened, and their 
has been greatly impaired. Also the Germans 
ined some oil and manganese, both of which they 

sperately. 


[he German shortage of man-power, the consistent 





1 + - 
id thorough scorched-earth policy of the evacuating 





3, and possibly transportation difficulties have kept 





many Russian losses from being at the same time German 


Nevertheless, the position of Russia today is 


gains. 
similar to that in which the United States would find 
itself if New England, the Middle Atlantic states, and 
Ohio were in enemy hands, and Detroit was so en- 
dangered as to be valueless industrially. In that case we 
should still retain much economic and military strength, 
but with the principal shipyards and steel centers and 
many of the main airplane plants in enemy hands, our 
ability to carry on war would be, to say the least, con- 
siderably reduced. News dispatches have recently con- 
tained painful reports that the Red Army in some sectors 


has been suffering from the 


lack of equipment conse- 
guent on such industrial defeats. Even though whole in- 
dustrics have been moved castward to resume operations 
in new centers, the time required to effect the change was 
bound to cause a considerable loss in productive efh- 
Cicne y. 

Losses of man-power have been equally serious. The 
recently suggested figure of five million men captured or 
killed is certainly no exaggeration. The Russian retreat to 
the Volga and the southern Caucasus after the German 
break-through at Kursk was a costly move, even though 
we need not accept Hitler's claim that seventy-five 
Russian divisions were destroyed. It is worthy of note, 
however, that 1942 has scen no such destruction of the 
best Soviet units by blitzkrieg warfare as the Germans 

ccomplished during the summer and fall of 1941. The 
Russians have been losing men heavily but with greater 
damage to the encmy than a year ago. 

Too little attention has been given to the loss of morale 
resulting from the failure of the British and Americans 


to undertake a second front in 1942 and to suffer with 
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their allies. The Rus rrectly feel that they are 


1aANns ¢ 


brunt of the war and cannot appreciate either 


the eagerness of the British and Amcrican public to sce 


be uring the 


a new front opened or the very large difficulties of 


logistics which 


a major invasion effort would encounter 
at present. 

Germany has meanwhile paid a heavy price for its 
eastern victories. In addition to troop losses certainly 
equal to those suffered by the imperial armies in the 
First World War, it has 


prestige and severely strained its economic system. The 


sacrificed some degree of 


shortage of labor must be infinitely greater in Germany 
than here. More serious has been the devastation of in- 
dustrial districts by British and, to a very limited degree, 
American bombing. 

In any study of this year s battle on the eastern front 
two things stand out clearly. First, both the Red Army 
and the Wehrmacht are markedly weaker than a year ago. 
Neither has had sufficient reserves of material and man- 
power to attempt a full-scale offensive along the entire 
front. Instead, each has pursued limited objectives, with 
the Germans retaining the initiative and showing an 
amazing ability to overcome transportation troubles. 
The weakening, however, has not been equal, and the 
Russians, as has already been noted, are showing the 
effect of the loss of vital industrial territory 1n occasiot 
weapons, while the Germans have not as yct 
ed any deficiencies of this sort. 


shortages of 
eviden 
Second, it is certain that Hitler will fail to accomplish 


his main objectives of the year. In April he expected to 


destroy the Red Army. When this attempt failed, he 
directed his attention to the Caucasus and later to sever- 
ing communication lines between southern and central 
Russia. At most not over two months of passably good 
fighting weather remain to him before winter checks 
operations everywhere but in the extreme south. An ad- 
vance upon Moscow from the south would encounter 
intense weather difficulties as well as enormously strong 
resistance. The advance in the Caucasus has been greatly 
slowed down and faces extremely arduous terrain in the 
coming wecks. Since neither the Luftwaffe nor the loss 
of Novorossisk has knocked out the Black Sea fleet, an 
attempt to reach the Baku oil fields by a sea-borne inva- 
sion south of the Caucasus does not offer much chance 
Of success. 

It is only in this region that the German armies have 
even come close to their goal, All the direct railway lines 

y which Baku oil normally travels north have now 


been severed, and German success in reaching the Volga 
has knocked out a long stretch of that stream as a line of 
transport. Under these conditions it is apparent that the 
main Soviet problem will soon be oil. Caucasus oil in 


small quantities can still be sent north by a combination 


shipping across the Caspian and indirect railway trans- 


port. Some reserves have probably becn stored, and new 
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fields directly west of the Urals are unquesti 
developed. Russian shortages, not only of oil but 

raw materials, and men, are being brushed asid 
confidently by American and especially Brit 
mentators. 

Nevertheless, when Hitler's September 3 
read in connection with the Russian campaigt 
apparent that victory has once more eluded t! 
Reich and that Germany, for the first time in the 
war, faces a weil-defined threat of defeat. For with + 
gains of the last two months in Atlantic shi; 
Anglo-American invasion of Western Europe is 
out of the pipe-dream stage. 

Even before Hitler's speech a new line of stra 
obviously being considered by the Germa: 
briefly, the most likely German procedure in t! 
ahead will be to consolidate territory taken 
and to avoid paying too heavy a price for any fur 
conquests. The supply department will certainly | 
prepared against the weather than it was last ye 
of the Luftwaffe will be transferred to the w 
the people of the Rhineland have already bee: 
added air protection and a quick resumption of 
air war. Many divisions will also be sent to F: 
the Netherlands. 

If this plan is adopted, the Soviet Union wil 
to be a vital factor, for Germany will be gai 
the inability of the depleted, under-equipped | 
to undertake an offensive with real punch in 
gamble would not necessarily be unwise, sin 


ent war, which has witnessed prodigies of end 


valor in defensive fighting by the Soviets, has n 
single Russian offensive which has possessed 
moving, hard-hitting, decisive character of the ‘ 
blitzkrieg. 

The European phase of the war thus has several 
aging features. Unless the German armies in 
limited time remaining before winter are able to | 
miracles, 1943 will see them forced either to adopt 
fensive in the east in order to be ready to meet in 
in the west or to concentrate in one section of Eur 
only at the risk of disaster elsewhere. This more favora! 
outlook should not blind Americans to the pro! 
ahead. We must win at sea and hold our dominan 
the air. Russia must be kept well supplied. Finally, 
less our military tactics and leadership have impt 
greatly, green American troops and often defeated Br 
ish, even with superior air power, may prove far fr 
equal to Hitler’s veterans. What the Russian front 
vides is simply an opportunity to gain the initiat 
we act with speed and force. We must not lose s! yht 
the fact that the Axis is still winning the war and | 
we have not yet reached the turning-point which 
cedes the long road to victory. There are merely in 


tions that it may not lie far ahead, 


Oct yb 





11Cae 


the firs 


> rig! 


: ; 
of the man-power barrel for the precious human 


ds the war machine. Paul V. McNutt, chair- 

f the War Manpower Commission, admitted as 
in testimony before the Tolan com- 
national defense migration. Mr. 


fr 1 fir 
LIV’ Uiyvarunyg 


‘ ] ] Sf t ; ] ‘ ’ 
M ut ad clared that cic continued success Of voluntary 
‘ts cannot be assured, and we are moving rapidly 


must interven¢ 





to a Situation where the government 
Labor conscription, he 
“inevitable.”’ 
[here is a strong likelihood that before the end of 
the number of soldiers in uniform will be matched 
number of workers in uniform. We have mad 
first beginnings. The government has already asserted 
of the services of its more than two 


War 


working closely with Selective 


employees in any way it sees fit; and th 
ver Commission, 

has ordered miners in twelve Western states to 

1 on the job, unless released by the United States 
ment Service, on pain of reclassification by their 
lraft boards. Senator Austin of Vermont has just 


1 work or fight bill givin y broad powe rs to 


g g 

tor of Selective Service to order the activities of 
] how . ] ~ = 

ins from eighteen to sixty-five who are deferred 


service. 


Lhe attainment of goals set for 1943 will require an 


il in traditional modes of work and living such as 





nation has never experienced before. In the first 
the entire labor force of the country (inclusive of 
urmed forces) must expand from 57,000,000 in 
June, 1942, to 62,500,000 by December, 1943. If this 
re the only change required, it would be no small 
vement, for no competent economist in the field 

t placed the number of new entrants that could 
bed in a year at more than 3,500,000. The really 
nding change, however, will take place within the 
labor force. The estimated addition of about 
workers to war industries and an equal num 
ipled with replacements for 


ork and transfers from non-essential to essen- 


arm d force Ss, CO 


ill require the placing of 18,000,000 persons 
7 1 new jobs. At least 11,000,000 workers will have to be 
| for semi-skilled work of some kind. In the com- 


ur the labor map of America will be completely 






transformed. Not only must this tremendous expansion 






Vorkers 1n Uniform 


BY HAROLD MAGER 


} Y/ ; ~ he 
1 power. We are now beginning to scrape th 






by = eo 

be achieved, but sources of additional man-power must 
i 

kK wealnae } _ li4 1.} 

be explored, labor mobility increased, and labor pirating 


, ' ' — 
~wwWer Has Deen feit particulariyv 


| 
where prodigious increases in production 


[he shortage of man 
in agriculture, 


1 7 1 ‘% 
have been called for in spite of a continually dwindlin 


y of able 


su bodied farm hands. Thx production goals 


for 1942 stagger the imagination. According to Fred § 
Wallace, chief of the Agricultural Adjustment Agen 
the farmers this year have undertaken to increase the 
production of milk over the 1935-39 average by an 
amount sufficient to float every battleship, aircraft carricr, 
cruiser, destroyer, and submarine in the United States 
navy; of meat, to lay a seven-lane highway one inch 
thick from New York to San Francisco; of eggs, to form 
a double line reaching from the earth to the moon; of 
canned fruit, to form a row of cases bridging the At 
lantic between New York and Liverpool; of canned 
vegetables, to form a double row of cases stretching 
across the Pacific from Los Angeles to Vladivostok. I 
repeat, these are merely the sncrecases 
Meanwhile, 


colors but are leaving the land for better-paying jobs in 


in production, 


farmers are not only being called to the 


war plants, while those that remain are unable to count 


upon an adequate supply of migratory workers for the 


harvest and are using agricultural machinery that is 
poorer than last year’s and will be still worse next year. 

This vast kaleidoscope of labor shifting and relocation 
cannot be left to the ordinary mechanism of supp 
The allocation of labor resources should no 


ly and 


demand. 
more be controlled by the operation of blind market 
forces than the allocation of materials in short supply. 
We have reached a stage where it is necessary to insti- 


tute labor priorities, control labor inventories, and ex- 


pedite labor mobility by breaking down transportation 


bottlenecks. Otherwise we shall not attain our 1943 
production goals. 


There is much that can be done before we introduce 


conscription of labor. We are approaching, to be sure, an 


absolute shortage, but certain existing local shortages 
O ild be aul kly overcome if the government tac kled the 
problem in earnest. While thirty-five major centers of 


war production, including Los Angeles, Seattle, Detroit, 
Buffalo, and Philadelphia, are now suffering from a 


erious lack of workers, hundreds of communities 


hroughout the country have large pools of unemployed 


} 


Wendell Lund, director of the Labor Production Divi 


sion of the War Production Board, testified before th 











Tolan committee on September 17 that New York City 
prob- 
gure but worth mentioning because 


the authority of the source. Are men ready to pick up 


alone had half a million unemployed workers 


an infiated fil 


1 migrate to the centers of war production? If the 
labor migrations of the past two years are not sufficient 


] } 


t the thousands who stormed the re- 


look at tl 
cruiting offices of the Kaiser Shipbuilding Company in 
w York 


try to Oregon. 


City a few days ago, ready to cross the coun- 


vet ’ : 1 oe 14} 
[he first task 1s to establish a genuine national labor 


rk t to repla e the network of lo il labor narkets 
hat dot the country: labor reserves are widely scattered 
hile the demand in industry is highly concentrated 


mplished only by taking the United 


1 
K Can be acoon } 


States Em] loyment Service out of local politics. The 


Employment Service should be the central agency for 


| 
recruiting and placing labor. Unfortunately, it 1s handi- 


sion of the Labor Department—Federal 


PI y : I 
Security Agency Appropriations Act for 1943 whi ] 
calls for a return to state control r the war. The ef- 
fect of this clause is to keep some, though by no means 
ill. of the state directors over-dependent on local inter- 


ests. To insure labor mobility—a particularly pressing 
problem now that gasoline and rubber rationing has cut 
tailed the range of the jalopies—the government, through 
the Employment Service, should provide workers and 
their families with transportation to their new 
employment. 
Secondly, the Pre 
employment should be strictly enforced. One method of 


d ily 


sident’s anti-discrimination policy in 


this would be to turn over all hiring to the Em 


ployment Service. A simpler method—one that requires 
no additional legislation—would be for the government 


to exercise its power to direct the hiring practices of 


rovernment contractors. The time has come to give sub- 


ly a high moral ideal. 


Third, labor-utilization experts should be 


stance to what has so far been Im] 
assigned 
to large war plants to devise means of increasing labor 


I 
that those plants which have a surplus of skilled labor 


pro luctivity. This does mot mean speed up. It does mean 


ind there are many such—should be compelle 1 to dis- 


gor This is no time for labor hoarding with an eye 

Labor-utilization experts might also serve 

on labor-management | roduction committees to promote 
i 

training programs, the upgrading of unskilled workers 

» skilled workers, and the breaking down of compli- 

| jobs into simpler functions. Increasing productiv- 


ity is one of the important ways of idding to our labor 


supply. Many more bombers will come off the assembly 
lines now that the necessary man-hours for construction 


have been reduced from 75,000 to 18,000. 


These are things that can be done now. They do no 
have to wait upon cons ription. The broader problem, 
demand solut 


however, will soon m. The government 
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agencies responsible for the allocation of our | 


yurces are giving it earnest consideration. If | 
“work or fight” bill is not killed in commit 
gress too will have to consider the problem. At 
it is important for the American people to be m 
of its transcendent importance. Unless they ¢ 
such a measure, it is not likely to be passed by ¢ 
and unless it is passed, we shall hardly be able to 
the goals we have set for 1943. 

Without passing on the merits of the Au 


may enumerate the basic pring iples which such |] 
, 


should embody if labor is not to find itself 


These principles were first enunciated in the 





Work Order” providing for the mobilization of 
Great Britain. First, where workers are assign 
government to specific work, the standards of 
employment should in no case be less fay 
those agreed upon between trade unions and et 
Second, every worker must be guaranteed a 
wage not less than his normal wage as long 
capable of and available for work during nor: 
ing hours. Third, no worker may give up his jol 
employer may discharge a worker without pern 
the proper gi yvernmental authorities, subject to t 


of a »peal to a local committee on which wor! 


T 
i 
employers are represented. 


The inclusion of these principles is not 
merely as a guid pro quo for labor. They are \ 
very existence of a free working force. Whilc 
may decree that labor give ground to a danger 
they don’t decree that it throw all protectio: 


W inds. 


In the W1 nd 


SKED BY a reporter from the Washington P 
he thought about the coming elections, Patrick H 
Drewry, chairman of the Democratic Campaign Co: 
in Congress, said sharply, “There are no issues in | 


gressional campaign.” 


THE “VOTE FOR VICTORY” supplement to ¢ 
Republic lists Clare Boothe Luce as a Socialist cat 


Congress 


THE C. I. O. UNION for shipbuilding worker 
held a convention in New York and protested, an 
things, against the government's deportation | 
against Harry Bridges. The headline of the Houston | 
Chronicle's report of the convention read: “Bridges 


tation Is Approved by Union.” 


FROM A STORY in Woman, a British Ladies’ Home 
nal: “While 
the sweep of her brows, and in the wide set of her eyes 
he was the 


she talked he saw in the line of her cl 


sportswear buyer for a great merchandising 
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Any strategy of political war, to be effective, must keep 
watch upon the twists and turns of the enemy's 
inking. In introducing as a permanent feature of the 
tical War section a column devoted to analysis of 

he Axis leaders’ most revealing statements, we give first 
slace to Dr. Goebbels, the chief engineer of Axis prop- 





naa. > 
NCE Dr. Joseph Goebbels wanted to be a great 
writer. Today he commands a thousand pens. 
When he wishes to propagate an idea, a brigade 
vriters marches into action. Nevertheless, he has not 
» renounced his old ambition. Once a week he takes 
lis pen. In each issue of the weekly Das Reich ap- 
rs a column signed with his name. These weekly ser- 
1s provide the only authentic contact we still have 
the members of the Nazi government. They are 
fore, unintentionally, of some value as a source of 
ormation. An experienced analyst can often deduce 
m them what is going on in the heads of the ruling 
zis and in the heads of the German people. 





[he mid-September column was informative through 
mere choice of theme. “It is understandable,” the 
Minister began, ‘that the question how long the war 
last should be posed ever more eagerly.’ Here is 
thentic news that the German people are “eagerly” 
cing this question, so eagerly that the highest German 
orale official feels obliged to take up the matter in his 
per. 
Of course he has no answer to it. ‘“There is no definite 
swer. .. . Experience teaches us that often peace does 
* come when it seems near, and just as often is sud- 
nly here when it was still scarcely expected.” Ex- 
ed more concretely: in 1940 you were unpleasantly 
rprised by the continuation of the war; is it not pos- 
, then, that you will be pleasantly surprised by its 
iden end? 
We can leave aside the question whether many readers 
| be encouraged by this vague prospect. The core of 
statement is that the war's long duration is a subject 
talk in Germany and that an early end to it is “‘still 
cly expected” by the oppressed people. This reminds 
that popular psychology in a war is determined not 
by successes or failures, by the prospect of victory 





t defeat, but also by the mere duration of the war. Its 





ngth becomes an independent factor in morale. For 





behind the Enemy Lines 


Germans, who have really been in the war since 1933 
its endless prolongation probably begins to be mor 
irritating than anything else. 

The column affords us a glance not only at the mood 
of the German people but also at that of the government 
After Goebbels has tried to offer some comfort for the 
length of the war, he speaks of its outcome in terms that 
are well worth noting. Of course everything will com« 
out well—and why are we sure of that? Here he become 
really interesting. For he develops a theory known in 
ternationally in the First World War as the ‘'Faust paws 
theory.’” He even uses the same word—Faustpfand 
that from 1916 on was so often in the mouths of Beth 
mann-Hollweg and Hertling. In those days the theory ran 
as follows: We have seized a huge amount of the ene 
my’s territory; that is th. pawn which he must redeem 
from us. Even if we should not be strong enough to win 
new victories, this pawn guarantees the result. The 
conquered territories are an article of exchange with 
which we shall always be able to negotiate a profitable 
peace. 

Exactly the same argument is advanced by Goebbel: 
now. Nothing is so stupid, he says, as the English thesi 
that a country can lose the battles but win the war. No; 
battles win territory, and conquered territory becomes the 
“Faust pawn in the hand of the victor. We possess so 
many of these pawns that we do not need to be anxious 
about the outcome of the war. The final victor will be 
the one who in the last round holds the greatest number 
of pawns.” 

Experience shows that in the final round the pawns 
may be snatched from the hand that holds them—that 
is the flaw in the theory. But that is not important. What 
is important is the disclosure that the idea of using con 
quered territory as a pawn has occurred to Goebbels 
and that means to the Nazi regime. For this is a theory 
on which one leans only when the luck has turned. Only 
those who no longer seriously believe in complete victory 
consider the next best alternative: after all, we still have 
the pawns and we can use them for trading. Two year 
ago it would not have occurred to the Hitler government 
for a moment to talk about the outcome of the war in 
terms of the pawn theory. That Goebbels has now done 
so, if only in a couple of sentences, is a striking indi 


cation of how Berlin’s ruling group assesses the wat 


situation. 
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Lhe Spider of Ankara 


EVELOPMENTS in Russia are again bringing 
|} ow into the front line of the political struggle. 
While the danger of a German attack comes closer day 
by day, Turkey continues to hold to its policy of ‘active 
neutrality.” Instead, for instance, of capitulating to Ger- 
man demands for the right of transit and the passage 
of the Dardanelles, Turkey has sent reinforcements to 
its eastern frontiers. All demands which represent an 
encroachment on its sovereignty have so far been re- 
jected. On the other hand Turkey takes great care not 
to antagonize Hitler. Leading Turks attend Papen's ever 
more frequent parties, dubbed “propaganda with Rhine 
wine.” And Papen reports to his chief that he is winning 
he Turkish heart 

When President Inéni made Saracgoglu Prime Min- 
ter, one read between the lines of the German press: 
At last an opportunist who will be led into the right 
path by our successes.”” But Saracoglu signed the pact of 
friendship with Berlin only because it served his country. 
Military decisions had to be postponed at all costs at that 
time. So with Menemencoglu, who has taken over the 
oreign Office. In the opinion of Free Europe | London) 


; direction of it will be solely in the interests of Turkey. 
One of Papen’s few real successes has been to effect a 
reach in the Turkish press. When journalists from 


\nkara and Istanbul recently visited London, no repre- 


ntation of Cumsuriyet, the widely read daily, was in- 


led. Only two years ago its London correspondent was 


\ 
MAY | WALK INTO YOUR PARLOUR, NX 
SAID THE SPIDER To THE Fiy" 


~ 
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able to send it a personal message from Churchill. Now 
it seems completely under Goebbels’s thumb. 

Pro-Ally Turks are deeply concerned about 
continued abuse of diplomatic immunity by those t 
headquarters of espionage, the German embassy at 
Ankara and the German consulate at Alexandretta 
Under the management of the notorious Middle East 
specialist, Ernst Grobba, trained German fifth-columnists 

~Arab followers of El Hussein, ex-Mufti of Jerusal 
and Indian followers of Subhas Bose—are being s 
from the Sanjak on their various assignments. And 
Turkey itself plotting goes on incessantly. Ludwig Moy 
zisch is Gestapo chief. His official designation is “co: 
mercial attaché,” which makes him the subordinate 
Herr Jenke, whose wife, Ribbentrop’s sister, is the cl 
wire-puller in all the Nazi intrigues in Ankara. 17 
excellent Turkish secret police also keep a watchful « 
on Victor Friede, representative of the Allgemeine E| 
trische Gesellschaft. It was Friede who proposed 


Germany supply Turkey with rolling stock and 


craft. This would have opened a previously closed 
tier to an army of Nazi technicians—and others. 

However, Turkey has so far preferred to buy its lo 
motives from England and its fighting aircraft frot 
America. It also gets wheat from the British Em; 
Che Allies show every understanding of Turkey's supp! 
problems. 

Mr. Steinhardt, the United States ambassador, is t 
most popular foreign diplomat in Ankara. Turkey's i 
clusion in the Lease-Lend Act was his work. But 
political value of his popularity, or of that of the Allies i: 

general, should not be ex 
gerated. It was the same in Bu 


garia and the same in Ruma: 


The majority of the poy 
tion was against Germany. B 
that did not mean anything 


when the governments 





forced at the point of the gu: 
to march with Berlin. 

In the case of Turkey th 
chief danger lies in the fact 
that its leadership, as a whole 


is extremely weak. There 1s 
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no one who has inherited the 








political genius or the « 
age of Kemal Ataturk. It 1s 
with rather small people that 
tt Papen has to deal, and h 
} 


1 
ie 


knows it. For the moment, 
continues to rely on flattery 
and money. But should there 


be a major disaster in Russia, 





his love songs would give 


way to a threatening roar. 
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The Road to Lublin 


BY MAX MANDELLAUB 


HAT will happe 
refugee asked. He had served in the French 


tO us now?” a Spanish 


army, and we met him on the day of the 
rmistice somewhere on a road in France. 
Happen to us?” said my Austrian comrade; “we'll 
» in Lublin.” 


Don’t you know that place in Poland on the Bistritza 

r where the Nazis are concentrating thousands of 

lews for death?” The Austrian was a bald, fat little 

with great spectacles on his nose. For months 

ring the retreat he repeated constantly, half ironically 

half tragically, “Why are we running in the wrong 

tion? We'll have to go all the way back for our final 
nation—Lublin.”’ 

News from France now confirms the prophetic words 

» fat little Austrian. Thousands of refugees have 

arrested, both in occupied and unoccupied France. 

iring the last days of August twenty-five thousand 

rrested and concentrated near Lyons. The Paris 

zave Hitler thirty thousand victims. More than 


ve thousand from the occupied zone and ten thou- 
m the unoccupied are said to have been deported 
They took a thousand from the concentration 
p of Gurs, a thousand from Les Milles, seven hun- 
red from Rivesaltes, and seven hundred from Le Ver- 
et. For years these men have been under continual 
reat; directly under the control of the Nazi Armistice 
mission, they have been held ready for the final 
deportation to the east. There are more than a 
red thousand Spanish Loyalist refugees still in 

» who face the same fate. 
We have watched with monstrous impassivity the 


ts, some brief announcements in the press—noth- 
ng more. Since the collapse of France everyone has 
1 that there were still thousands of human beings 
ner or later would be victims of Hitler’s sadism. 
ryone has known that France could no longer offer 
tion. The most one could expect was isolated acts 

t solidarity from the French people. 
When we read that some high officials of the Catholic 
rch in France have made declarations in favor of 
the refugees, we must realize that this is not enough to 
wwe them. When we are told that 50 per cent of the 
refugees have found asylum in private homes, that 
French gendarmes have been dismissed for refusing to 
execute orders of arrest, or that public demonstrations 


have broken out spontaneously in many cities, we must 
doubt the effectiveness of such reactions. It is danger- 
ous to emphasize them for fear they may create the 
impression that a solution can be found inside France 
and that we in this country need do nothing 

The French people have been psychologically and 
politically prepared for a long time to tolerate inhuman 
measures against the refugees. The gendarme who now 
receives from Hitler, through Laval, an order to arrest 
these helpless, miserable people is the same one who 
guarded the Spanish refugees in inhuman concentration 
camps in France after the Loyalist defeat, the same one 
who arrested thousands of victims of Hitler's terror on 
the day the war against Hitler broke out the same who 
arrested tens of thousands of Italian anti-fascists the 
very day that the common enemy of these anti-fascists 
and of France stabbed the republic in the back. The 
French people have been witnesses of this inhuman, 
cruel, and stupid policy. Why should they be surprised 
that these permanent, notorious “undesirables” are again 
arrested, this time by order of Laval? Hitler's political 
machine works punctually to eliminate all possible iso 
lated reactions of a dominated, terrorized population 
against Laval’s man-hunt. These men, “the scum of the 
earth,” have been hunted from country to country, from 
city to city, from concentration camp to concentration 
camp. Some of them tried to escape, to cross the Swiss 
border or, if they were not Spaniards, the Spanish border. 
Neither Franco nor the federal police in Berne wanted 
them. 

When the enemies of the Spanish democracy were in 
danger, various embassies in Madrid opened wide their 
doors to give refuge to the friends of Franco's rebellion. 
Many embassies rented whole blocks in order to be able 
to protect, under the cover of diplomatic immunity, the 
greatest possible number of the enemies of liberty in 
Spain. The Jews and the friends of democracy in Franc 
have found no open door in any embassy. 

International law permitted thousands of soldiers— 
French, Polish, Senegalese, and Spahis 


1 


to find asylum 
for months, some of them until now, in neutral Switzer- 
land. Thus more than fifty thousand men avoided be- 
coming prisoners of the Nazis. These new prisoners of 
Hitler are civilian refugees, some political, some not, and 
for them there is no law of asylum. Franco’s soldiers on 
the Pyrenees watch the mountains, ready to fire and to 
kill. Switzerland 
Cross, has been indifferent and terribly “neutral” to- 


the home of the International Red 


, 


ward refugees who are threatened by deportation and 
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Leaders and People 


History will show Winston Churchill at his best 
on the day he flew over the Channel to propose to 
Paul Reynaud that Great Britain and France merge 
in a national union. In making this revolutionary 
proposal he assumed a responsibility that no other 
Prime Minister would have dared to risk. He 
allowed neither tradition nor constitutional con- 
siderations to stand in his way. He went to France 
without even summoning Parliament, knowing that 
if he should succeed in saving France and reducing 
the danger of a Hitler victory, an immense ma- 
jority of the British people would support him. 

Churchill's act stands as a symbol today. Now, 
even more than in 1940, what the British, the 
Americans, and all free men want is to win this 
war. The issue is one of life or death, and they 
do not care if traditions, prejudices, even laws go 
by the board. This puts in the hands of the leaders 
of the United Nations a tremendous power with 
a corresponding responsibility—a_ responsibility 
that can he honorably discharged only if they really 
are conducting a peoples’ war for a peoples’ victory. 











death. The guard on the border around Geneva and the 
Jura has been reinforced. Many fugitives who entered in 
spite of this have been sent back. 

Have we not our share of responsibility? What have 
we waited for so long? For miracles? For clemency— 
clemency from Hitler and his lackeys? For more than 
two years these unfortunates have implored us for visas. 
A bureaucracy without comprehension of the situation 
has prolonged the procedure with every increase of dan- 
ger, often refused to grant a visa. A limited number 
only have succeeded in leaving France. Those who had 
no money or personal friends or relatives abroad sel- 
dom had even a chance to fill out an application. They 
waited for the day of their crucifixion. That day has 
come. Soldiers with fixed bayonets watch the newly es- 
tablished concentration camps; livestock cars are ready 
to de} port them 

Is a re really no way at this very last moment to save 
those who have not yet been deported? Could they not 
be given provisory visas and held at Ellis Island or some 
other place where they could be investigated? Could they 
not be allowed to find refuge for a few months in the 
numerous embassies still existing in France? 

Of course a thousand imperative reasons will be in- 
voked against this, and Hitler will once more have his 
prey If these new slaves can still hate, they will not 
know against whom to turn the greater share of their 
hatred—the executioner or the friends who let them die. 


The NAT] 
“Political War” 


“I urge you not to minimize the situation, not to let e 
pense or usual duties influence your response. Thi 4 
—Edward Babcock, president of the National Counci 
Farmers Cooperatives, as quoted by Drew Pearson, O 
ber 1, 1942. 


And this is the spirit that will win the war. But wh 
is Mr. Babcock talking about? Not, alas, the wa: 
Hitler. Mr. Babcock’s war is the one which has bee 
ducted in Congress against the President's ant: 
measure by one of the largest and most highly m« 
lobbies in history. 

Like the Battle of Stalingrad, the Battle of Cor 
swaycd back and forth for days and weeks. As of Oct 
the Russians are falling back, but the farm lobby 
aged to advance American living costs by 4 per cent 
morning paper carries the rousing headline: “FARM | 
LEADER CALLS IT VICTORY.” 

Inflation, Heil! 


A Vote Against the Axis 


N FORCING the vote by which the Chamber of | 

ties asked the Argentine government to break 1 
with the Axis, the Socialists and Radicals were we 
that nothing immediate would happen; Castillo 
solid backing of the Senate in his pro-Nazi policy 
Opposition deputies had two important objectives 
they wanted to make the Chamber the symbol and 
the last trench of Argentine democratic resistance. ( 
may suppress one paper after another and order hi 
to charge on the crowds that shout “Down with H 
the street, but for the moment he cannot easil; 
Congress. Second, they wanted to force the Senate to 
the odium of vetoing this most popular act of the ‘ 
ber of Deputies. 

The pro-Axis policy of the Castillo administrati 


tinues to have a most unfortunate effect on the rest of La 


America. Not only does Argentine neutrality make a 1 
ery of inter-continental solidarity, but the greatest S 
American power has been converted into the headqu 
for all the Nazi agents formerly active in Brazil, ¢ 
and Central America. 


National Unity in Rio 
fae patriotic feelings aroused by the entrance of 


country into war, and in response to an official ; 
for national unity, several prominent Brazilian refuge: 
ing in Buenos Aires and Montevideo went to Rio to 


the government their services. Among them were 
Amado, the well-known writer, and Mayor Sisson, fo 
general secretary of the Alliancga Nacional Libertad 
of them were promptly imprisoned on the famous is! 
Das Cobras. Twe months earlier General Flores da ¢ 
associate of Getulio Vargas before he became dictator 
former governor of Rio Grande do Sul, met with the : 


recepuon. 





, 
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beat the Dunderheads 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


F YOU had a servant who went about the house 
muttering that the most dangerous enemies of this 
yuntry were not Hitler and Mussolini but the Presi- 
t of the United States and that we compelled a peace- 
nan to make war on us, what would you do? If 
ire an average citizen the chances are you would get 
her without a qualm. You might even go so far as 
ntion her to the FBI, just to be sure that she 
n't a paid agent or that she didn’t translate her senti- 
into action. Certainly you would not give her a 
r of recommendation to help her carry on. What ts 
ou would probably feel virtuous and would go 
nd for weeks telling your friends how shocked you 
ind how you told the creature off. 


Ippose that instead of dusting off your furniture 
4 4 


king your meals, the servant is engaged in speak- 
for you in the Congress of the United States. What 
ou do then? You shrug your shoulders, you are not 
sted in politics. You vote a straight party ticket. 
nyone tell you that your Congressman said in the 
se of Representatives exa tly what you fired your 


for saying? Yes, but that’s campaign talk. You 


ve expected to follow his every word in the Con- 
nal Record. Anyway, what people said before 
rl Harbor is water over the dam. Lots of us were 
y then. So off you £0 to the polls in November and 
for men you would put out of your house if they 
ed at your table the way they talk every day on the 
r of Congress. 
Is the picture overdrawn? If you think so, just pick up 


ok called “The Illustrious Dunderheads,”’ * edited by 


Rex Stout and published none too soon to be of service 


the present campaign. Here is a compilation of choice 
irks by Representatives and Senators on the foreign 
y of the United States, some of them made before 
mber 7, 1941, and some after that date. With an 


luction by Frank Sullivan and cartoons by William 


Gropper, it looks offhand like one of those entertaining 


volumes of boners designed to titillate your sense 


periority. It is nothing of the kind. It will entertain 


nly if you get a lift from ‘Mein Kampf" or the 


ind bitter lies of the copperhead press. 

voters will take the trouble to equip themselves 
h this hair-raiser before they go to the polls next 
nth, they will soon see what I mean. How many 


Michigan voters, I wonder, know that Representative 


Hoffman had the effrontery to tell his colleagues nearly 


2 month after Pearl Harbor that ‘‘all of us know that 


Published by Alfred Knopf, $1.75. 


there is another war right here within our own govern- 


ment, carried on by an enemy more dangerous than either 


the one on the Atlantic or the one on the Pacific’? Or 
that, with a struggle for survival on our hands, he pro- 
posed that “perhaps nothing but a march on Washington 
will ever restore this government to the people’? If 
these were merely well-intentioned mistakes, then per- 
haps history has dealt too harshly with Benedict Arnold. 


I wonder, too, how many Kansans recall the remark 
of their man Lambertson that “this hysteria about na 
tional defense is ‘hooey,’ and I am ready to stake my 
political future on that proposition.” This is the same 
statesman who called Greece “an aggressor nation” and 
who, like his fellow-demagogues, lacked the courage to 
vote against the declaration of war even while he in 
sisted that ‘we were maneuvered into it’’ by the Ad 
ministration. Then there is Knutson of Minnesota, whose 
enthusiasm for the war must surely be tempered by his 
expressed preference for the Nazi system of government 
over the British; Rankin of Mississippi, who deplored 
our being harassed into war by ‘Wall Strect and a little 
Short of 
Missouri, who denounced England and France for de 


group of our international Jewish brethren 


, 


claring war on Germany “after being clearly fore- 


warned by Colonel Lindbergh that it would be utterly 


impossible for them to compete with Germany's air 
force’; Brooks of Illinois, who found that the Axis had 
“chosen not to declare war upon us” but that the Ad 
ministration wouldn't “let them, get away with that’; 
and far too many others even without counting those 
who merely placed a misguided trust in three thousand 
miles of water. 

It is a bitter irony that in a world struggle for free- 
doms which demand representative government the stock 
of Congress should have fallen so low. One might 
almost suspect sabotage. The irony is sharpened by the 
circumstance that a slothful electorate has left the defense 
of Congress to the very men who have done most to 
bring it into disrepute. It is they who have now ap- 
propriated the role of democracy’s savior against the 
inroads of a dictatorial President (as you will read on 
every page of “The Dunderheads’’). They are in a 
Strategic position. Attack them, and you advertise to the 
world the antics of parliamentary government; yicld to 
them, and they will wreck that government themsclves. 

There is only one answer to these gentlemen: beat 
them so badly in November that they will slink back into 
the obscurity that becomes them. "The Dunderheads” 

| 


will help you perform that war-time duty. 
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Worked for McCormick 


BY GREEI 


Tribune 1 had portunity to observe the 

inc! ( j ( Nn t110n which iS la l 

if th VW {; { Nev } iper if ici i 
ndulged in s ; utterances Pearl Ha 
bor. Like 1 ( colleagues, I had mpathy 
with the 1 ( ( | Robert Rutherford McCor 
mick, but I st 1 ¢ ly because, fre the proftes- 
onal ne | I l px int of \ th I UNe¢ 1 
ood pla o work. In the Middle West least, the 
prestige of working for the Trzbune ts still considerable, 


and if Colonel McCormick's paternalism at times almost 
suffocates one, his enterprise does afford a measure of 


Nevertheless, with the found- 


security to its em] loyees. 
ing of Marshall Field's Chicago San many Tribune men 
found welcome rel 


An important aspect of the Tribune story which has 


been neglected in the volume of well-deserved criticism 


recently directed at the McCormick institution 1s _ the 
relationship betaveen the Colonel and his staff. It 1s 
rral te ume that McCormick is a dictator who per- 

sonally v ie crooked thinking that is manifest 
the Tribune, but the truth is often otherwise. Those who 
study the paper 1 the basis of its content cann 
know that ov rs McCormick, like Hitler, has s 
1s 1 hin f from his fellow-men that he now hear 
only what |] | Guard think he wan ( ear. A 
re is acr ¢ OWN papel the Colonel bas 5) 
iy ot his strong ce ; on what he sees it 
And rem f opy 1 ers, and edit with exagger- 
ited deferet to his { ngs. fit the facts to meet his 
\ whether ordet 1 t lo 0 or not. Thus the Colonel 
feels quit mice! when he boa In discharging tS 
} lament I balit »>ancyv iper he Tri (He 

t . £ } 1 of cial ti Ips Vv ch 

to report the truth 

Com t to the be f rud S 
il eat ) igt t from the 

Iril | f enty-fourth floor, or hat is knov 
an “RRM(¢ t. For « iple, the RRM¢ 

gnment 1 imple « How 1 

WPA tl re ¢ ! ry ape Lh reporter, of 
cour | not raightforward answer. He will 


project is a 


It took me 


t ths te RRMC. question, “Wh is 
wn of the 1 tion between syphilis and unemploy- 
I fir ry givis he known 


X WILLIAMS 


; : 
facts, but \ 1ot What was wanted. I was exr 
to prove lis was more prevalent among ( 
I 
| . 
reiicr Cie than ong the en ployed which [| 
i 
} } o . 
did, after hi ding four government a il 


Che Colonel's whim is the reporter's hard work. M 
assignments arise from the Colonel’s drive to t 
an armored car from his estate, Cantigny Far 
Wheaton. The reporter may be asked to find the o! 
lonel has jotted down the 


of a speeding automobile or has spotted a hole 


fender after the C 


pavement. One morning the Colonel's car alm 


1 ; 
down three or four stray dogs. As soon as he got t 


ofhce, he issued an edict: “There are too many 
dogs on the street.” The next day the Tr7bune was « 
paigning against them. 

On one occasion the Colonel advanced the notion 1 


sap rises 11 trees because of the pumping action of 


in the branches. The story I wrote on the upward 
of sap by capillary action and vacuum created by ev 
ration on the leaf surfaces ignored the wind noti 


scientifically ridiculous. So the Colonel dictated a 
»« since | had | 


; , 1 
ju he 71 VHNe, SOMmcone else n id tO ret 
i 


r Fal } } bart oat} eat 
painful procedure of having a botanical authority 


“Our sap expert missed a trick. 


in his fa ae nd then report to the Colonel in d 


1 ] 1. 
terms that ne was cM keyed. 
I claim to have received the funniest RRM(¢ 
° a a » } . + > + + | * 
ment ever made: “Everyone should be interested to |} 


how hard a lobster pinches. Crabs, clams, oyster 


information should be easy to get I suppos« 
Chey may be still looking for it; I couldn't find it. 1 
experts on crustaceans and mollusks laughed at m« 


as ked, “Who cares?” 


Occasionally McCormick gets an answer tha 
like but has to take. About five years ago a state 


man who was an ex-convict was accused of fixing a jur 
Because it was embarrassing to the Democratic ad: 

tration of the late Governor Henry Horner, the T rb 
began raising a daily question: “How is it that th 
ernor can appoint an ex-convict to the state police force 
The Governor had an assistant search his McCorm 


corre spondenc files and make a visit to the state pen 


tentiary; he then wrote McCormick the answer. McCor- 


mick, it seems, had asked the Governor to make 


chauffeur a state policeman without pay so that he coul 


ae) 


irry a gun. The Governor had replied, “I’m loath 


do so,” but had finally yielded to McCormick’s nagg 


’ 
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The chauffeur, Horner wrote McCormick, was also an 


nvict, “and that is how the Governor can appoint 
onvict as state policeman.” The Tribune pressed 
iatter no farther. 

When Horner became governor in 1933, the Tribune, 
h had been friendly to him as probate judge of Cook 
nty, suddenly turned against him. Horner went to 
Colonel and asked if he didn’t think him the same 
nest Henry Horner” as of old. The Colonel said yes, 

lid, but that the Tribune would “ride roughshod” 
r anyone who supported the New Deal. 

The Tribune, however, has not ridden roughshod over 
- pro-New Deal Boss Kelly, mayor of Chicago, from 
10m it has received many favors. One was the passage 
the City Council five years ago of a year-round day- 

cht-saving ordinance, which no one seemed to be push- 

x except the Tribune. The public was not impressed, 
on the first opportunity voted to restrict daylight- 
ing time to the customary April-to-September period. 
nination of the one-hour normal time differential 
ween New York and Chicago would have compelled 
Chicago afternoon papers to go to press without 

losing stock-market quotations. The Tribune is a 
rning paper. 

l'vibune men, while treated like gentlemen some of 
time, are often dealt with in summary fashion and 

ervile tasks. An editor once assigned a reporter to 


rate the economic and social status of the patrons 


| 


private school his daughter was entering. When 
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the Colonel went to the opera, he let the City Desk know, 
I 
saa nae ¢ e Vf ner wee on 
andar porcer was sent over to arrange a pro} r reception. 


' ’ 
I was once sent to the railroad station to 
a 
Colonel had no difficulty in meeting the train on wh 


his wife was coming in 


The Colonel's conception of his high authority was 
well illustrated in 1935 when he r 1 Rhode | 
star from the large American flag hanging in the Tribune 


Tower lobby. He had just read the story of a 7 
reporter on the “dictatorship” of the Democratic Party set 
up in Rhode Island through the “packing” of the state 
Supreme Court. The Colonel suggested a page-one story 
on his action, but a lieutenant pointed out that mutil 
ion of the flag was a jailing offense. 

The big trouble with the Colonel, most people say, is 
that he has no humility and no humor. Only on rare 
occasions has he given any sign of possessing these 
qualities. Once when a Springfield reporter wrote that 
McCormick had come to town in his Rolls Royce and 
looked like Republican Presidential timber, the ¢ olonel 
replied, “The Rolls Royce is a good car and will take a 
man almost any place except the White House.” And 
when the “Tribune family” recently presented him with 
a framed facsimile of the Stanky Johnston story of the 
Lexington sinking, the Colonel wept and said, “I am a 
lonely man; you are all I’ve got.” Recalling similar in- 


stances of tearfulness since the tidal wave of McCormick 


inpopularity started rolling last winter, the hard-hearted 


say the iron-willed Colonel is beginning to crack. 
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PRIMITIVE PAINTING __ cet to want to paint them. Moreover, it is 
I All N | - ; 
that self-taught artists would have dared to pain 
= CLIENT PE ENIRERC acti a : 
BY CLEMENT GREENBERG did so often, pure landscapes and still lifes, had ni 
| 
' — } Seen vat 
' 1 ite art a | rovV it \ nh exa ( 
IMITIVI oO he Ir ‘ uit d y } ) nem Ww l Ml} Ss 
Ir ¢ eA 4 1 4 aft +i eiehteenth century only how long it was before sophisticated art arri\ 
+ ; lif 
lefir sof 3 deinen tees landscape and the still life 
a ( \ n t 
} ' ' r ry) r ] + 
‘ i ‘ L - % ' in M i ( [ Mrs Li man aiso fall to t 1 ¢ 
' i ¥ i» ii 
ic Stak ; th 
( {Oo | v « or t ; ' enerey Mporant ¢ ncuon to |f © m U | ( 
ft with out of folk art imped together prmeve =pemmg. sm 
] ‘ ° tar — ’ ] 
| ( found in :, onal primitive = painters who ma r ii 
) ( i i 4 i 
da 1, - Paes iteur pI 
' ; 9 mbodied such i and the ¢ f im ci] tive | 
’ paint chiefly for their own Ssatistactio 1} pr 
A +} were apt to | ore respo etotl influence of 
{ [ ft i i , i 
: , j ( ly Nicola M ilow in porary { acm pP. f (some or! the portraits r 
My ; 
. ast en | article whicl peare in in Mr | pman’s book em to derive their conc 
; 
7 : oe a ao ee not their execution, from the fashionable paintit f 
( (pre one 4 eunn by the Nazis late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—and it is 1 
; F ! : ! ~st + ] 
ey cul umoeutiiieis that cam be conticuel gether a question of similarity in styles of dress); and 
i iti , aaniy : ‘ i ‘ ’ i ii 4 \ ia ‘ ‘ aa tatu 4 ‘ é 
P 
folk’). Tl | Ol of I ymialere: (lay or u sCeMS also (0 adel ut CONUE eo es ; 
onal painti ) Michailow « it, h to fill by ( on prore midi | I nd another mney fa 
r ' + ‘ +! ] 
‘ nm if ¢ ' {fo va m let by the ex- secrcis In CO na 1 to ¢ ne d nands Oj a | 
on < ng [ tot lac of fort | trais ng i The i ( 1c ¢ hand, paint with 
a a asks oak ntese of a continuous tradi- n ompt 1 more daring and «¢ 
, ; orn ye Al h ne I n be drawn betw 
{ v¥ : 4 a: 
i 
f { 14 p f nd most cw Uy } my | I 8 A 
‘ +} P } ned ce had nothing to do with money dared to prodi ew 
n d 
; ae ee ee ee ee ee ee me 
\ } ( has inherited t primeval ¢ 1S n today 
I 
: nae if eald ' j } 
p | : y + | rado? the first 1 } » Ol » il H l \ 
1 < nai a — wie — ' 
t off from all | | traditions to Pb pain e rightly caiied primitives, | it 1 ( 
{ ' ] ; bel ae . bene als a | ] 
ea See nmeniebtne’s of professionals, of popular painters—including lady 
m cn eer are A Leer omen i a So 

v losth Germany. Ti Frederick Wil- olorists—not of amateurs and primitives, that largel 

I Kine of | one of the fir primitive u e American tradition Of — primitive painti 
. ‘a ; wee — 

1 I only later on which Mrs. Lipman’s book deals; and a tradition it v 
the 1 ( ‘ tions nm 1 to proauce iil l O Mat WH aimos ¢ a} > Mi Nnaniow s aeini 1 ¢ 
nait primitive painting and requires one of its own. 

! . , 
| . | . ! | P ‘ 
Ww] } ss wulas ve urce” find it¢ Elsewhere in his article Michailow observes that 7 
, 1 not attempt to malerei has flourished most splendidly in those o 
! ; ; ; i Sore 
. it is a crucial one. Answers countries of Western civilization over which metroy 
oe a elve First. there w 1 demand for cuiture was comparatively thinly spread—Germa: t 
t new middle class arising Balkans, and North America. One might add that if 
: 1 could afford to spend the absence of tradition that was all-important, then our 
; nd which at the same country was ideally situated to produce primitive art; f 
1 _ } + 
, ’ ' h metropolitan cul- here we had in the beginning almost no tradition 
, } } al ' —" 
hy t pe r painting was in the pictori | or decorative folk art among white peop:e Phose 
' ell as to : fy who settled our country as its ‘folk’ were iconocl 
ila baled 4 ade firet made Protestants, and whatever art they maintained was until the 
¢ ] ; c 
» the x e materials for painting nineteenth century dependent on transfusions from I 
y ' } r 
ley t. The importance of Unlike the German or Bulgarian primitive painter, the 
, ‘ ‘ 1M uilow and Jean Lipmar Ame: 1 suffered from neither the memory nor the cor 
4 s ’ ‘ } ‘ } 
her nt \ 1 Primitive Painting,’* both petition of an anterior indigenous tradition. He could be; 


tend t n the non-derivative char painting as an independent and original entreprencur, 
trammeled by the tariff patents, and prescriptions of t 


t t tance with reproduc past For this reason, perhaps, the United States produ ed 
| 
1 


that put to want pictures and the the most uniquely native and substantial body of popu 


painting to be seen before the twentieth century. 
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e Hest 


pman’s conscien 


f brie 
nt if Driet 


contribution to the subject. It presents th 

ae ; ; 
a school, a trade, and a pastime of popular painting 
1 } ~ ‘os , ’ " . ' : ’ 
flourished vigorously in New England and the Middle 


states from the last quarter of the eighte 


zabout 1875. Its practitioners ere itinerant 
or portraitists, scene and flower painters, deco- 
lady water-colorists, and pure and simple amateur 
Lipman analyzes their t—stressing its ‘abstract’ 
lescribes their methods of work, and quotes ex- 
ely from the recipes and hints by which the somewhat 
ks of this trade were circulated. (For many ama 
t least, this painting seems to have been a part of 
lly American business of pra il self-improv 
American popular painting was an art characterized 
sistence upon rhythmic design and balance, by cor 
ly pure color—although not so frank by far as in th 
of contemporary primitives, and much more receptiv 
half-tones of academic painting—and by strong, un 
ious emotion translated in both literary and painters’ 
The artist makes up for a certain repetitiveness by 
et, steady fervor and his appetite for his work. His 


goes back to the first assumpti 


puons YP 
<amines them in all their original freshness, remind 
again of the excitement there is in simply discover 
it it is possible to depict three-dimensional things on 
face. But unlike children’s art, this painting is not 


1 
minded; it achieves subtleties by means that seem 


themselves simple and crude. common qual- 


fact, is this ambiguity created by the simple thing 
nd the richness of its effect 
re are, however, demands which this art cannot ordi- 


tt. The reliance upon formulas 


freshness 


nts is often hardly compensated for 
4 i 


ention elsewhere. The tight design and the insistent 


to which the naive artist is always prone to sur- 


r tf 


Cc 1 
himself, tl 


are a liability as well as an asset, for they 


to overcome everything else and destroy dramatic 


nt: and it is only by its very intensity that even some 


1 


of this popular painting can 


best retrieve itself from 


é ' 
self-taught artists who 


tion. Nor did many of the 
1 in oil take full advantage of their medium; they 
just as well have painted in tempera so far as the final 
1S concerned ; 


’ 


and perhaps, given their liking for firm 
s, flat surfaces, and large areas of 


r of uniform color, 
Id actually have found tempera a more congenial 
But on the other hand, one of the real charms of 

rt is precisely the result of their clumsiness with such 


le medium as oil. Having made these reservations, I 


possible to go on to praise this painting seriously and 


t condescension, agreeing with Mrs. Lipman that 
than one of these popular artists “arrived at a power 
riginality and beauty which were not surpassed by the 


of the academic American painters.” This was true 


1 of such painters as Joseph Pickett, Josey h H. Headley 
did P ; New York, 


and 1860), and the anonymous master of the Runaway 
’ 4 | 


townscapes around Troy between 


(circa 1850), and several others who painted por- 
ind still lifes before the Civil War j 
y and the master of the Runaway, popular painting 


In the cases of 








case it is wholly primitive and —_ : 
pr le to primitis art. But signif ntiy I t 
really falls outside this 1 i—his dat { ) 
1918 nd his status as a picture pa “ 
The Amer if paintir le Vv 
vive the competition of photogr phy and t 
duction. According to Mrs. Lipman, it to 
have died in the eigl ) Y t on in 
Me | It seems to! hat t it f n 
in the design and draftsman ( of t ( f 
il prints wi 1 conti | ; 1 
lar art. What was lost—and as it s 5 now, if y 
was a] ; tact in the use of color 
The illustrations in Mr Lipman’s book do not rife 
esthetic merit to documentary interest. Those in i nd 
white are excellent; the color plat however, are rather 
poor, and perl less well chosen— of then h 
le from the book. But Mrs. Lipman’s book is val ° 
enough without them 
The Appeal to Morals 
A TIME FOR GREATNESS. By Herbert Agar. Little, 
Brown and Company. $2.50 
HOMAS PAINE did not hesitate to writ o! {imes 


that try men’s souls” 


the crucial days in which we live wit 


reed souls. His affirmation of the reality 


eal to the ent of 


values and his apy 


' er > a9 emit 
on ICTic¢ i rem ll 


the many powerful voices in our history which have couched 


their appeals in the vocabulary of our evangelical tradition 
Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Beveridge, and Wilson used this 
vocabulary in the last generation. In our own day it 1s not 


the fashion, but Herbert Agar knows how to use it elo- 


quently. In this book of essays, almost sermons, on America’s 
duty to the world he once again demonstrates the vit ility of 
the moral ay eal. He has always seen the present conflict as 
a moral crisis and warned of its implications in words burn 
ing with the fervor of a crusader. This book defines the 


ind Nazism as an ethical 


one, and does so with clarity and skill. 


essential 1ssue between demo racy 


Mr. Agar’s preoccupation with the moral issue, however, 
results in both distinction and limitation. It makes him mas 
ter of a style that is almost Lincolnesque in its scriptural 
overtones; yet it also makes him curiously insensitive to the 


genius of American radicalism. He is an exponent of what 


"" Basically, 


present cataclysm not as the birth pangs of a new human 


he calls ‘creative conservatism. he interprets the 


1 


society but as a struggle between savages who are out to 


destroy our traditions and civilized men determined to pre- 
serve them. Thus in one place he declares, ‘The savages who 
us to reexamine our faith, to review the 


rreatness of our tradition, to remember that we have not 
£& 


assail us may teach 


in another, ‘There is no economic rea 
Ameri 


oned for de ades They we ref jt. 


done it justice’; and 


son, no Marxian necessity, which explains why in 
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labor reia 
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ion had to pe | Ol 


soned because American business men did not live up to the 
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FRANK KINGD This is the first year that the two Janes have been 


lished in America, although they have long been 
known and used here. ‘Fighting Ships,” the publishe 
laim, is regarded as essential chartroom equipment by ¢ 


navy in the world, and its younger relative is no | 
Both 


to fliers. volumes are indispensable items for e\ 


The space of a review does not permit even the bald 
“Fighting Ships” is a Cor 


summary of their contents 


hat it 
i 


guide to the world’s navies—so complete that it even t 


: note of the one thirty-seven-ton gasoline-powered patri 
which constitutes the Nicaraguan fleet. The illustration 
c proiuse and are selected for their practical value. Th 


| 
; 


i photographs of most first-class vessels and of typical repr 


, 


sentatives of other classes, diagrams and sections showi 


general construction and arrangement of fire-power, ai 
silhouettes of individual ships and types to assist quick reco; 
nition of friend or foc 


Jane's ‘Aircraft’ is no less complete but is organized on a 


different plan. Its first, or historical, section provides a d 
tailed description of the flying services of all nations and 
includes a long review of the achievements of the R. A. | 


and the British Fleet Air Arm in the second year of the war. 
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Britain 
*r of 1940-41, 


n to the beginnings of the British « offensive over 


eS of the Battle 


rs the concluding 


tory of the night blitz during the wint 


. ’ 

this offensive was so long in com- 
} 
4 


We learn why 
vhy it has not yet reached maximum effectiveness 
rted the war with a small air force still in the early 
expansion, The demand on its manufacturers for 
f all types to carry on the many different missions 
olved on the R. A. F. was terrific. The first task 
Id up fighter strength, and concentration on this 


wed fortunate, for, even so, reserves were danger- 


d before the day in mid-September, 1940, when 
forced to call off his daylight raiders. 
\feanwhile only medium bombers in comparatively small 


were available for offensive operations, which in 
e were seldom more than nuisance raids. This 
nt four-motored bombers are for the first time being 


in quantity. Jane gives some particulars on three 


monsters—the Halifaxes, Stirlings, and Manchesters 
notes that no details are available for publication on 

and mightiest—the Avro Lancaster. 
all of Jane’s ‘‘Aircraft’’ is devoted to military avia- 
t B reviews worldwide e developments in civil avia- 
a way that suggests the tremendous scope for air 
Parts C 


ypedia of modern aeroplanes and aero-engines of all 


and transport after the war. and D are an 


civil and military, with as many details as war-time 
ps permit. It is an impressive record of the degree 
man has conquered the air since the Wright 

rs first took wings, and one that ought to give pause 
discern limits 


auiet KEITH HUTCHISON 


water strategists who think they 


Blackmur as Poet 


SECOND WORLD. By R. P. Blackmur. 


Cummington, Massachusetts. $2.50. 


HERE are, it seems to me, two kinds of modern pocts 
those who want to write poetry and those who do. 


who want to write poetry 


The Cum- 


ton Press: 


are for 


their desire, 


ed, depending upon 
vation or intensity of to seek substi- 
tage effects, claptrap, to simulate the thunders and 
ties of the true poet. A poet cannot even for a moment 
his political angle to elevate his verse. Nor can he 
regionalism” carry his work, even partially. And 
g up to the fashionable expectations of the day, 
r in rhetoric or liberalism, will not hide a failure in 
mance or perception. If the poet has not achieved the 
of perfect rapport with true poetic experience and 
t get the body of a deed into the actual clothes of a 
nothing will help him, neither the White Cliffs of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, nor the dust which is but 
lust in the eyes 


, 


P. Blackmur belongs with those who do write poetry. 


ew volume, his second, is slender compared with 
m Jordan’s Delight,” published in 1937, but it shows 
tantial advance in technique and content if not in 


Nowhere is there evidence that the poet has had 


ll on sleight-of-hand for insight. Nor has he fallen into 


















“A Bullfinch 


for our time 


but that is hardly a description, even 
a suggestion of what Miss Hamilton 


has done.” 
—IRWIN EDMAN, The Nation 


_ MYTHOLOGY 


“In a prose at once edged and colorful 
she has thrown the whole of even fa- 
miliar Greek and Norse mythology into 
a fresh and luminous context. She has 
distilled into incidental observations the 
whole meaning of mythology itself to 
the modern scholar and man of letters. 
Though there is hardly a footnote, every 
page is a condensation of literary and 
anthropological learning. 


we 
<S 


“MYTHOLOGY is more than a 
puide book of gods and goddesses, 
heroes and heroines of the Greek and 
Norse world. It is a wise discourse on 
mythology itself, and shows what can 
happen when love and erudition animate 
} a gifted writer,” continues Mr Edman. 






“This beautiful book, retell- 
ing the old tales, has a bright and shin- 
ing quality that only the imagination and 
understanding of the author of THE 
GREEK WAY and THE ROMAN WAY could 
give it.”’—Harper’s. Illustrated by Steele 
Savage. $3.50 
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1. TOTAL ATTACK 
We cannot win this war without our “Allies In- 
side the Axis.’’ Paul Hagen, Albert Guerard, 
Gaetano Salvemini and W. H. Chamberlin show 
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might. 


2. THE LONG VIEW 
Clyde Eagleton asks whether Americans are pre- 
pared to pay “The High Price of Peace”... 
Devere Allen charts the growth of democracy 
under the Latin American dictators. 


3. INDEPENDENCE 
Frances Gunther, friend of Nehru, shows that as 
the Russian Revolution was the major event of 
World War I, so the Indian Revolution is the 
major event of World War II, and that as with 
Russia in 1917, we are preparing now to hand 
India over to the authoritarians. 


4. UNORTHODOXY 


T. S. Eliot humbles those critics who demand a 
bellicose “war poetry” ... Conrad Aiken ex- 
poses the shallowness of the currently popular 
“sociological” literary criticism. 


5. EXCITING CONTROVERSY 
Carl Dreher goes after John Chamberlain as the 
“Prophet of Reaction.” Chamberlain defends his 
Mixed Economy in an equally brilliant counter- 
attack. 


6. EXPERT COVERAGE 
Stephen Spender in London, Marquis Childs in 
Washington, Ezra Goodman in  Hoilywood, 
Stuart Chase on the Propaganda Front—each of 
those Common Sense reporters is No. 1 in his 
field. 


“Common Sense’s editorial policy 


makes sense.’”’ 
HANSON W. BALDWIN, 


Military Critic of The New York Times 


But judge for yourself. We offer the following 
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the other extreme of writing in a vacuum or trying to roy, 
a paper boat on the surrealist stream of fiery muddiness 
Rather the poems in this book are nakedly of and about th, 
human spirit, seriously concerned with the state of the i; 
vidual caught in the enormous trap of a universe of ¢! 
and theories 

It isn’t easy to write poetry of a high metaphysical order 
Blackmur avoids rhetorical bombast, occult mystificatios 
over-modernized trimmings. In the longest and best poe; 
in the book, Before Sentence Is Passed, the individy 
presented as the accused prisoner in the courtroom ot 
world, and the speech of defense—and accusation—is th 
entire poem. It is one of the keen pleasures of this 
that the poet does not resort to the accoutrements of 
dateness to prop a failure of spiritual integrity. Yet the el 
quence of the prisoner's despair is shrewdly balanced | 


everyday a 


juality of the poem's idiom. 


As to “influence,” the border line at which tl 


- 
mediocrities pretend to write poems, I find it an ach 

in itself that Blackmur has refused to work by the 
headlights of the last five years. For it was during th 
that the reputations of Auden and Spender shor 
brightest, with the additional luminaries, Dylan Tho 
George Barker, not to mention Delmore Schwartz on t 
American side, helping in their own way to make th 
scene brighter. Blackmur’s tie with the academic s 
Tate, Ransom, and others—is more evident, but ever 

he emerges as himself rather than as a reflection. To 

one technical example of how Blackmur avoids the 

of serious parody and transcends his “influence,” | 


from Allen Tate's excellent poem The Wolves 


When Blackmur writes 


I € is like heavy breathing in the ne 
Like peop! W when no one comes 
we have a new creation out of the “waiting,” t 


ing,’ and the “‘zeroness’” (no one, nothing): the 


brought to compre hensible 


disorder of all things is 
sheer insight. 

I have spent time on the long poem because it is pr 
half of the book. There are eight other poems, mor 


perhaps than this one but all of a high order. Some ot 


lyrics are polished to the point of hardness, as the fi { 
Vocis, and the short title poem is memorable and 

fault of Blackmur is his deadly seriousness unlighte: 
even the grim humor of irony, a lack of playfulness, an « 
earnestness which results at times in such rawness a At 


bassador plenipotentiary,/he says, to bargain fleas for 
a combination of words only a humorous poem co wld 
off with equanimity. Another fault of this volume ts 1 
ness. a little thin for five years’ work, the restraint 
that a bit overdone sut considering its general ex 
perhaps I am carping Definitely, Mr. Blackmur 1 
some of the most technically perfect poems of tod 

A word about the format The Second World’ 
quisitely done—neatly bound, hand-set by Katharine Ir 
and hand-printed on, shall J say, pre-war quality { 

OSCAR WILLIAMS 
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Post-War Economics 


DA FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. By ]. B. Cond- 
W. W. Norton and Company. $2 50. 

LEMS OF POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION. 
ed by Henry P. Jordan. American Council on Pub- 
Affairs. $3.25. 

ERALISM AND FREEDOM. By Sir George Young. 
xford University Press. $2.50. 
| B. CONDLIFFE has tucked the basis for a good peace 
: ‘Agenda for the Post-War World.” 


t over-ambitious or visionary, it deals with immediate 


in a satisfactorily hard-headed fashion. Its essence 


onveyed in a phrase—a phrase that needs to be re- 


to Mr. Condliffe, and perforce clear to his readers 


+r ; 2+} } ° iad | rf y 
ternational policies, whether short-range or long- 


in be enforced only by supra-national institutions 


supra-national institutions can in turn be estab- 


wadly only to the extent that the power to act in 
fields—tather than general power—is ceded by na- 
vereignties. It is necessary to delegate specific powers 
ra-national institutions to gain specift ends, and the 
United Command can be considered the first such 
ition; talk of a general delegation of power is merely 
1 of intellectual game, and unnecessarily abstract 
nations of the world, always assuming our total vic- 
| perforce diminish their own national sovereignty 
n ih measure that the United States diminishes its 
This is just political horse sense, both because of 
es of 1919 and because of pure power calculations. 
we are not asked to diminish our national sovereignty 
ake of a vague internationalism; we are asked to 
ve and to imp i nent international polic ies. Our gov- 
nt is one of de j jure regional representation, modified 
achieve a na- 


policy we shuffle obliquely through expedients and 


facto pressure-group representation. To a 


omise, with the outcome often left to the baleful acci- 
of committee seniority. It is this government which is 
the ultimate and effective responsibility for making 


re can be no effective international settlement without 
tement of the intensive claims of pressure groups— 
of the claims of progressive groups which we have 
to approved. Mr. Condliffe notes that a great part of 
onomic war which has been waged for the past twenty- 
years springs from motives of social welfare directed 


c 


rd improving national or group standards of living. 


ial security and employment were not safeguarded after 


last war by breaking up the world market into a series 
rotected national markets,”’ since tariffs and immigration 


ind crop subsidies could not remove the causes of mal- 


tment in the national economic systems, but instead 


red them. “Stability which leads to stagnation gives no 


It is our dreary habit to freeze things when trouble 
as if there were some special beatitude in the status 


We do this in the name of security; but every freezing 


imperils the mobility iy and. labor and en- 


; 


rs a conflict with advancing technology; and, worse, 
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EVCTY 5 is Made at a Very 
re ! 

I} ( | dimin- 
i vor! e of t L o the I lation 
{ y ( ly all ofter 

( And af t} var e lar 
( n ¢ igs tl W be invested in govern 

l ill t obilize cay il. On or 
| Mr Co A ¢ I l | I le OV- 
ernment program « n i i pro nm against 
‘ ession. Pi work 1a s of sto >», but 

e they e not 1 I ( | on, tf re! 1 less 
desirable than other forms of new inve it 

As a footnote to Mr. Condliffe’s views there is small pros- 
t yf the present Cor ing in abating the claims 
of | ( UI nd tha why, if spite of the wails of 
t Krocks and the Sokolsk the President must intervene 
© the extent that his tu permits in every pos ible primary 

d election in which a Congressional seat is at stake; only 
thus is there a faint hope of obtaining legislators capable of 

least a national, not to mention a global, view. 

I have been dwelling on Mr. Condliffe’'s eral views, but 
] have by no meal dot yustice to the brilliance of his de- 
tailed arguments. Avoiding the sophisti al traps of a purely 
historical approach, he nevertheless makes the simple point 
that peace treaties have never failed for lack of expert advice. 
Actually, Versailles failed because of the unwillingness of 


trading nations to adapt their economies to international 


A simple statement, that, but loaded. Think of 


necessities 


what it means in tert of the wheat farmer or the shoe 
vorker; think of w would mean to work toward the 
urge welfare goal of allowing goods to be produced wher- 
ever in the world they could be f roduced best and cheapest, 
ithout regard to political barriers and pressures! 
Mr. Condit n ¢ ins in terms that might even make 
im] ion Henry | why no enduring peace of 
domination is possible. A period of United Nations domina- 
ym might usefully become an interval in which supra- 
institutions might be founded. Mr. Condliffe does 
propose to act the benevolent fool: an equal voice in 
ernational affairs will not immediately be lavished upon 
Axis nations. Upon t essation of hostilities we must 
wir power for certain obvious en is; but the very proc 
! ing these ends offers the opportunities of erectir 
id and genuine supra-national institutions. 
This 1s where we run into the problem of cleaning house 
me. The vreat danger ts that we shall try to cure troubles 
treatir ympt with different experts called in for 
h sympton A dreary tore t of the result is to be had 
the syt m edited by Henry P. Jordan. Each of his 
( hie to patently grinding his own ax. 
What could one ¢ ‘ n expert on the gold standard 
1 plea for its resurrects The present expert, George S 
Hirschland, } ratior zed view of world affairs to th 
extent that |] f entel h as this to pay f 
We have seet { mus econom nationalism and 
totalitarianist rowil out of foreign-exchange control.” 
cialists invariably develop monomanias. The only con- 
tr tion of real val the by the late Donald W. 


sees that no nation, 





1 truly pacific world, will have the right to insist o; 


export, or even the financing, of monocultural surp! 


ns, such as those we are now making to §S 


America, are merely storing trouble for the future. The 


onomic problems of South A 
ica—and indeed of Asia and Africa and Eastern Euro; 


} 
I 


—1is the gradual industrialization of these countries. 7 


: , 
genuine solution to the 


real meaning of an agricultural surplus is that a nation 
advanced its production potential to the point at which 
ifford to draw labor and resources off into industry; 
means an advance in living standards. 

rue, in the short run this policy will curtail our « 
market. But as McConnell says, “our trade will not suffer 
in the end. For if the economic history of the last hur 
years has proved nothing else, it has shown that mutu 
dustrialization increases trade among the countries inv 


rather than otherwise.” Latin America will ask where the 


capital is to come from, wanting none of dollar dip! 


Modern governmental practices are amply able to n 
capital, which is as much labor and material as money; 
only the old-fashioned banking capital which is not 
ently available. Given a vigorous internal mobilization of 
resources, any South American nation can work w 

for itself with only technical assistance from the ou 
And this, by abating the pressure of surplus politics, would 
be a very real contribution to the peace. 

In this field we have done nothing. As I write, a report 
comes from Puerto Rico concerning “the catastrophic « 
nomic situation there,” in which 40 per cent of emp! 
labor is unemployed. The eyes of the world are or 
United States. If we can a complish so little in one of 


| 


own dependencies, how shall we claim the trust and 


fidence of undeveloped nations anywhere? No final so! 


of the Puerto Rican problem can come until the isl 
standard of living is raised approximately to the 
ours. That means a vast job in education and technical ¢ 


ing, as well as industrialization and the cessation of n 


ire. And what is true of Puerto Rico is true of the 
Mr. Condliffe hardly thinks it worth while to nam 


describe the needed supra-national institutions; every: 


knows pretty well what they should be, and the naming 


describing of them has become a sort of game of | 


abstractions about. “The acid test of all such proposal 


writes, “is their application, not to the little and weak « 


} 


tries, but to the great and powerful.” And that means t! 


in the end the United States will determine by its own 
tions what degree of international cooperation will be p 
sible. “The alternative to international action is the 
sumption of the struggle for power.” 

In contrast to the institutional approach of Mr Condliffe 


we have the giddy constitutional approach of Sir George 
} 


Young in “Federalism and Freedom.’ 


liant disputer, trained in the best British tradition. | 
polemics are overwhelming, momentarily. But his abs 


constitutional approach which incidentally advocates 


‘ 


United States of Europe as both the necessary and the only 
feasible form of federalism—is like playing with blocks 
what do you do when you have put up your edifice? Why 
you knock it down and begin all over again. 

HAROLD STRAUS 








Sir George 1s a Drii- 


+r ; 
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DRAMA 


. T 
' Play and No Play 
HE less ardent admirers of Wil- 
Saroyan are fond of insisting 
1 -_ ] | 


whatever his talents may be, he 


~~ 


snow how to write a play. On 


ourse what such critics mean, 

ys are usually rather tight in 

after the 
j 


toward tne 


But tight- 


; ; 

while Mr. Saroyan, 

intics, tends 

tary and the formless 
, ' ' 

form 1s not the only or even tne 

f the characteristics 

Ortant OF tne Characteristics 


those compositions 


readily actable from those that 
and how important this fact 
is very neatly demonstrated by 


Ta 
4 /ii 


1 now current at the 


» where “Hello Out There,” new 
le force in one act, is coupled with 
the short piece written a quar- 


i 


of f a century ago by that often bril- 
yist, G. K. Chesterton. What- 
| the defects of the first, it is tense 
e on the stage; whatever the 
the second, it is 4 ghastly bore 


er, where it has obviously no 


There” runs less than 
minutes, and most of that 
time 1S occupied by 


i 


one 


tween an amrabdie vagrant 


d of rape and a romantic 


ho cooks for the occasional pris- 
n the village jail. The standard 


ions to Mr. Saroyan’s works will 


1 again. The tone is irrespon- 


itimental, and the characters, it 


uid, never existed anywhere on 
ause they are ohly whimsical 
ys of the author's con eption 
own personality—Saroyan’s day- 


of himself as a romantic vaga- 





in a jam and Saroyan’s day-dream 
mself as a Texas Cinderella. As 
little burst of action which con- 


1e piece, it is not only very per- 

' orily staged but rather perfunc- 
y, Or at least conventionally, con- 

1 in terms of obvious melodrama. 


ne listens to every word that is 
n, and one at least so completely 
ends disbelief in the characters that 


- 

' is eagerly concerned over what will 

pen next. If these people never ex- 

1 before, they nevertheless have 

ort of existence during their brief 

on the stage. They are people pos- 

Ses to the imagination if not possible 
lo 


tuality. 
erning the 
imagination 


Leaving aside all questions 
h Mr. 
there 





level on whi 





yyan's 


operates, 





can be no doubt that it does operate ef- 











s eI 4 A s tial ae ua 
rectively on eve it 1 eS 


bo ly 


some 


solidly forth certain 


whose temporary existence cannot be 
denied and who talk have in a 
way t we ONZE f e to 

How sadly different is the case of 


Mr. Chesterton as playwright. despite 


i 


certain obvious 


the fact that the two were coupled in a 
ause of 
parallels in method and aim. Both are 
whimsical rather than realistic; both 
aim at a protest ainst the general tone 
dominant in literature at the time when 
the plays were written—Mr. Chesterton 


against the rationalism of 
Shaw and Wells, Mr. Saroyan against 


protesting 


] oak ‘ rv 
the drab economic determinism of most 
of his conte nporaries. But whereas Mr. 





Saroyan can create, Mr. Chesterton can 
only dispute. Even when—and this ts 
not always—one can understand what 
he is trying to prove, the personages 
who do the arguing, with one possible 
ex puon, have no sort of existence 
whatsoever. It is not merely that they 
never existed before; they do not exist 
now. Their unreality ts the ghastly un- 
reality of the clothing-store dummy, 
nd one has no more idea what language 
or tion would e€ appro 1ate tO 
tne Oo! has what v d be ip- 
| opriate to a wax h 1 S¢ 1to a Saw. 
dust body. In both lays t iding 
rol § are taken by Eddie Do ling ind 
Julie Haydon, but when they reappear 
in the Chesterton piece they are hat lly 
recognizable as the same performers, so 


great is the contrast between the obvi- 
+] . : Looe 
ous happiness they find in speaking Mr. 


and the obvious agony 


Saroyan s 
they undergo in trying to speak Mr. 


Mr. 
Haydon are, of 


unspeakable _ lines. 


Chesterton's 

Dowling and Miss 
course, old hands by now at catching 
William I 


Saroyan’s intention, but there 
is an intention to catch. In “Magic” they 


do not know who or what they are sup- 
posed to be, and they can find no pos- 
ible way of saying with any conviction 


what the author has given them to say; 
so that sometimes they merely drop 
their voices while they hurry over a de- 
pendent clause in and hope 
that the audience won't notice it at all. 
By Bernard Shaw ‘Magic’ was entitled 
“Fatty’s First Play.” 


lieve and hope, his last. 


an eSsay 


oO 
‘ 


It was also, I 

Returning for a moment to the j 
anter subject of Mr. Saroyan and his 
wonder if it has been 


and senti- 


work, I ever 


pointed out that his romanti 
only thing 


mental optimism is not the 


ts him apart from most 


I 
the immediate past, and 


erious 


playwrights ot 
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x pri ist the ex r+ to , 
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themselves with ociety ] L t 
S ng man > a prod torn enviro 

Ct ind th ) S f ent 

+} ' soni mr ¢ ' P ' 
aS Ule 10 Ss ] na in > 
history, Mr. Saroyan ( ; 

' 
his heroes S Ol mn order 0 
' 
Iree them fron y on on with 
society, and then, like t Vit 
. , 
trovert that he is, sets them to working 
' , 

out their salvation in terms of their own 


individuality. They have so little soctal 


Nn r;musness t if the extert il wor! 1 18 
hardly real to them at all, and organized 


society, instead of being the thing of 


which they are most continuously aware, 
is merely something which intrudes it 


self now and then to disturl 


tempts to lead some sort of meaningful 
ind satisfactory life. The fact that his 
1 | r) ; r ; 
plays have 1 the interest they 


have succeeded in attracting must be 


taken as a sign that mankind is not yet 
ready to be exclusively a social beiny 


His rootless creatures, living in a world 


; ; 
] t cut olf trom the 8) tal m rO- 
sm and rf 1 ¢ ly with le 

1 
ing or hating the individuals they come 
In ontact \ ld not interesting 
1 ont 
ut all if audiences did not find it pleas- 
’ ' 1 
ant to discover some Whimsicai recormni- 


tion of the fact that the private world 


ot onsciousness oes ontinue oO exist 


alongside the public life of man tn so- 
cicty. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


MUSIC 


ROM some comments on my re- 
cent review of Herbert Graf's book 
red that the 
cl 


ear. That 


on the opera I have gathe 
point of the review was not 
is that Dr. Graf 


on the plane of fact on which he oper- 


point does not write 


ates as a stage director in opera house 


and on which he might have given us 


a valuable book on the producing of 


opera, or on the forms of musical thea- 


ter that have been created by 
| 


political, 


“particu- 
lar social 


; and cultural sur- 


» ‘ ! 
roundings Instead he one of 


tnese 


erects 
the Greeks, into a 


forms, that of 


J 
concept of the musical theater which he 


hen imposes on succeeding forms, The 
Greek theater, he says, was a democratic 
form of community expression: even its 
the single tier of 


architectural form, 


seats continuous with the performing 


man i ii 
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i wilh | ine fé nat those pet 
formal with i m<¢ famous ¢ ts 
‘ { ’ - 
i ‘ 4 y 
" 
MM ind | we not ! 
i ps cies fora ] yed al C- 
' | 
y ul modcis OF What operat [- 
{ | r t that th 
LOrtial 1OUu i tne fact that this 
' , as ‘ 
ristocra lil ful tne Metropolitan ; 
the fact th he improvement under 


> Deen in the direction Of tne 


recent performances of Don Gio 
vannl, The Marriage of Figaro 

| lio” in their original forms with 
the best available singers, mostly Io! 
eiyners; the fact that the influence of 


i pco} ic even in the 


of today is what is responsible for the 
; of exhibitionistic stars in the 
performances—for the inclination and 
r ‘ ‘ { + ‘ ith 

po Ol a Lil ett to destroy Wwiln 


hich Dr. 
pening scene of 
of Dr. Graf's pre- 


Grail 


conceptual devel- 


opment of his ject, in other words, 
is to mak 5 writing shockingly super- 
ficial, inaccurate, and uncritical even in 
the artistic matters in which a prac- 

ing operall stave director would be 
r pe ed O DE lary \ pe ceplive and 
riti il. 

The importance of | this is that 


Dr. Graf's performance is ty 
German writing 


‘nie : * <P 
loudy where the Pre sor Doktor 


} . ! 
is heavily pedant but the striking 
ung about G in writing is the com- 
Dination of its pedant fact-grubbing 
d 
with a concept-spinning so freed from 
| . 
; +} ' lye metur < 
on! 1on with reality sometimes as to 
, , 
become utterly fantastic, and indeed 
— 
often manipulatir I , and musrepre 
I 
+} ‘ ' t ' t 5 
Ing th I¢ KS | pe AN eCx- 
i 
tre - cx im} i¢ ol th writing was 
; ] re | 

Adorno's d on of the effect of ra- 

‘ » on th VI ony nd l was 1n 


. nant Be oth” which 7 ed 
it for its infort n 1 comi t | 
ol ved hat en he ene ze nis 
( tions to an interpret oO 
i 
imbs to the pa mn for exce € 
n and tem-mongerin 
3 1 mor ] ( n be { t 
d with the n pical { 
ofrat | Lincoln K r 





t, for example in a theater. Ar 
is 


traces the development 


i 
t ng in the Wester 
pi rily in Europe, from t | 
] pe od, through the lowe | 
] +} . al 
n IrOl th th middle P €0 
down through the Protoneolithi e 
’ 1 


ultures and Greece. Hi 
ission of Renaissance social 
| no le S$ in 


iCSS ied an 


but it is curious that he give 


space to remote antiquity and con 
“ Re Toeel Mm . ne 
ely little to more recent peri 
| 1,¢ » 
[h i Later periods do not adn 


theorizing or reconstruction and 


of their 


impa t 
’. and for Dr. S 


stein, their dances at 


nomena of a social degeneratio: 
the primitive typus.” 


This preoccupation with what 
mote from the realities of an 


interest and affect us, this scorn 
pical of the 
al writing that I have beer 


these realities is ty 
log 
ning to discuss. Any day now 


B. H. HA 
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I. B. POWELL 


1917 and became known as one of 


went to Shang! 


best-informed foreign newspaper 


I 
China. 


The uncompromising hi 
of his papers, the China 


Wi ‘eekly | 
view and the China Press, earned 
hatred of the Japan 
repeated], tried to silence him 


him the 


HAROLD MAGER former! 
gaged in New Y 
State Board of Housing and the I 


ope Iman Fund. 


Was 


for the 


rescarcn 


GREER WILLIAMS, formerly rej 
d science editor of the Chicago 71 
member of 


une, is now a staff 
Chi iLO Sun. 


MANDELLAUB, a well-k: 
European scholar, 
the Institute of 
Ce! i 
Cas 


was connected 
International Studs 


until his arrival in the Un 


GRI | NBERG 18s an 


7)] Re view, 


OSCAR WILLIAMS is the author « 
a book of poems, “The Man Con 
loward You ind editor of “N 

Poems 1942: An Anthology of British 
and American Verse.” 
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Letters to the Editors 


There Is So a Santa! 


pne 


rs: Fearing that some of your 


readers may have been ups 


Hutchison’s articl There A 


not disposed of Santa j 
cess of ibtraction 
} | | 
tft us reconsider tne l or i l 
s friend, Mr. X, whi 
1941 income amounted to $100,- 


; and put the proceeds into 


bonds, resulting in a reduction 
1942 tax bill to only $10,000, 
X really accomplish 1 by his 
on of investments was a 1 


us income to a fraction of 


ide such a change in his inve 
it the end of 1941 after his in- 
nt adviser had told him he 
ive, that high-grade bond ik- 
ry badly during the progr of 
1 War I, whereas equities pur- 
opposite trend during that time. 
any rate Mr. X could not per- 


] 


ntly retain the $90,000 refund 
1 he would get if the Rum! plan 

lopted. An investor who can re 
his tax bill by $90,000 by switch- 


iis holdings into tax-exempt bonds 


be a very rich man. We cannot 


forever, Virginia, and -death is 
is certain as taxes. When Mr. X 
f his net estate is only $1,000,000 
pparently it must be very much in 
of that, at least one-third of that 
0 refund will find its way back 
le Sam's Treasury even if the 
of the 1941 federal estate tax 
not be increased. If the net estate 
fr. X exceeds $4,000,000, then one- 
of that refund will go back to the 
ry by way of the federal estate tax 
1941 rate. 
t even were this not so, it would 
orth all the refunds to men like 


X if all the working people in 
\merica could be relieved from the 
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1 th Ha onsid 1 th 


1941 tax bill was $1 ). He will 
fted soon, ong with idreds of 
yusands of other n 1 met 1 

may be in the army shortly after Christ 

m H 1942 tax bi it incr { 

rates, will be much more than $1 ) 

His army pay will not enable | O 


not completed paying the tax on his 


he will considerably worried out 
. P 1 > baw hell 
} i i x i 

Buck Pr Y will need Santa very 
m h, ind so \ ill his suddie But do 
not | larmed when someone tells you 
that t! is no Santa. The hearts of the 
American peo will not permit them 


EYMOUR J. WILNER 


Dear Sirs: Mr. Wilner ought to know 
that taxpayers in the highest brackcts 
must earn more than 10 per cent on 


equities in order to get a return after 


taxation equal to that obtainable from 
tax-exempt bonds. So that Mr. X may 
very well have increased his net income 
by reducing his gross income and is by 
no means a ridiculous investor. Nor, at 
the moment, does it look as if he were 
weakening hi capital position by the 
change. It is true that high-grade bonds 
slumps d badly during the last war, but 
this time, both here and in England, 
they have held up extremely well. As 
for the Treasury finally catching up 
with Mr. X after his death, even on 
Mr. Wilner’s own showing, his estate 
will only be liable for part of that 
$90,000 refund, assuming it is still in- 
tact. But if Mr. X celebrates the enact- 
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m 1 Jaw, and relief for men in 
t t on of Buck Private Y sl | 
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I Te) nm ¢ for ¢ the 
¥ | X's | ) 
T 1 
Never s, I am prepared to ee 
P ' } Te 
| i m do ir 
S} il consideration—beyond that pro 
posed tl rrent tax bill—for men 


income. T] I think, could be accom 
p! hed simply and fairly by forgiving 

1 men taxes on th 4 income 
for th x months prior to their join 


ing up KEITH HUTCHISON 


What Did Cripps Promise ? 


Dear Sirs: Louis Fischer has written in 
The Nation (September 19), “Cripps 
failed because he promised India a re 
ponsible government at the beginning 
of his negotiations and then withdrew 
that promise.” When confronted with 
the charge, “Cripps ma le no... de- 
nial.” “Something had happened be- 
hind the scenes.’ 

Sir Stafford has certai 


sertion with a vigorous and forthright 


y met the as- 


denial. On April 11, the date of the e 
change of letters on which Mr. Fischer 
places such store, Sir Stafford said of 
the demand that the constitution might 
now be changed, “In this respect | 
would point out that you made this sug 
gestion for the first time last night, 
nearly three weeks after you received 
the first proposa ind I would further 
remark that every other representative 
with whom I have discussed this view 
has accepted the practical impossibility 
of any such legislative change in th 
middle of a war and at such a moment 
as the present’ (italics mine). 

Upon his arrival on March 23 and 
again on March 25 and 30 Cripps had 
reiterated the principle that “no real, 
major, fundamental changes can be 
made in the War Cabinct’s conctusions.” 
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Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Fischer accuses the British gov- 
ernment of sabotaging negotiations that 

tht have been successful “if Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps had been able to stick to 
his promise.” Speaking in the House of 
Commons on September 12 about the 
scheme which he brought with him to 
India and which he maintains was never 
subject to any fundamental alterations 
of the discussions, Sir 


P| 


in the course 
Stafford said, “The Congress Working 


| 


Committee had passed a_ resolution 


accepting the proposals. Mr. Gandhi in- 
tervened, and the resolution was subse- 
quently reversed” (italics mine). 

In his farewell broadcast he com- 
plained, ‘Criticism has been showered 
on the scheme from all sides; 


and individuals vied with one another 


parties 
I 


in competition to discover the greatest 
number of defects. . . . Had the Con- 
gress leaders felt themselves able to 
join hands with other leaders who were 
willing, then indeed a great work ought 
to have been accomplished.” At Karachi 
he said that the Indian National Con- 
gress Party ‘‘wanted all or nothing— 
they couldn’t have all, so they got 
nothing.” MARVIN B. GELBER 


Toronto, Ont., September 25 


Dear Sirs: 
to corre 

cle he should be accurate himself. Mr 
Gelber says that Cripps has met “with 


When a person undertakes 


1 statement in a printed arti- 


a most vigorous and forthright denial 
the charge which I made in my Nation 
articles that he offered India an imme- 
diate national government and _ then 
withdrew his promise. Mr. Gelber 
thereupon quotes the alleged Cripps de- 
nial: “In this respect I would point out 
that you made this suggestion for the 
first time last night.” But if you will 
reexamine Sir Stafford’s letter of April 
11 from which Mr. Gelber takes this 
quotation you will find that the denial 
refers not to my charge of a promise 
made and withdrawn but, as Cripps 
puts it, to Azad’s suggestion “that the 
constitution might now be changed.” As 
5 said in his New Delhi interview 
h 29 (see The Nation of S« p- 
26), a Cabinet government 
be introduced without changing 
onstitution. “A good deal could 
be done by changing the conventions or 
adopting new ones,” Cripps said. 

Mr. Gelber says, secondly, that Cripps 
reiterated the principle that “no real, 
major, fundamental changes can be 
made in the War Cabinet's conclu- 
sions.” That is beside the point. We 
are not the judges of whether Cripps’s 


offer of a national government consti- 


The NATION 


tuted such a change or not. The fact 
that he made the offer. 

Finally Mr. Gelber accepts Cripy ; 
allegation, made in the House of Com 


mons on September 12, that “the Cor 
gress Working Committee had passed 
a resolution accepting the proposals 
N 


{r. Gandhi intervened and the reso! 
tion was subsequently reversed.” 
Rajagopalachari, who was then a me: 
ber of the Working Committee and js 
probably the only one of the mem! 
not under arrest now, has vigorously 
denied this assertion by ( ripps (see t 
New York Times of September 15 
If Sir Stafford wishes us to believe th 
he will have to produce the resolut 

I would like also to make a 
brief reference to the letter which | 
printed in your issue of September 
from W. T. Stace. Having “worked for 
twenty years as a British civil servant 
Ceylon,” Mr. Stace inevitably rey 
the obsolete British argument of Ind 
disunity. I take vigorous exception, hi 
ever, to his statement that “Congr 
demands that it be a single gover: 
ment of a united India.’’ Where did |} 
ret that? Congress does not demas 

it rule India. Mr. Gandhi said 
me, as he has said in writing, and as 
Nehru and others have said, that if t! 
British surrender political power, ‘‘a pr 
visional coalition government consist 
ing of the princes, the Moslems, a1 
Congress will be formed.” The Ind 
situation is bad enough without the in 
jection of unfounded statements. 

LOUIS FISCHER 

New York, October 5 


Ambassador Hayes Denies 


Dear Sirs: The article in your issue of 
August 8 entitled A New Plan for 
Spain has just come to the attention of 
Ambassador Hayes in Madrid. He te- 
quests me to deny for him quite « 

gorically the allegation that he is, or at 
any time has been, a party to any plan 
a new Spanish pro- 


for establishing 
visional government or for restoring the 
monarchy in Spain. 

His speech at Barcelona on July 30, 
which you describe as “amazing,” dealt 
almost wholly with American wat 
preparations and with the firm deter- 
mination of the United States, in con 
junction with its allies, to fight the 
present war through to a_ victorious 
conclusion in support of the funda 
mental principles enunciated in the At- 
lantic Charter. 

W. P. MICHAEL GEORGE, 


Madrid, September 3 








